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INTRODUCTION 



In August, 1974, the Equal Rights for Women in Education Project, 
funded by the Ford Foundation, through the Education Comrois^ion of 
the States (ECS) set out to collect state-by-state data on laws> 
executive orders, regulations, guidelines, administrative structures ' 
and procedures affecting equal rights for women in education. The 
project sought information on state laws, regulations and official 
policies that facilitate as well as prevent discrimination on the 
basis of sex. Several aspects of educational endeavor were considered: 
en^loyraent and related matters, admissions to educational institutions 
and access to educational programs and resources. 



Numerous sources were consulted in the compilation of state-by- 
state data on laws and policies a'^fecting women in education.. These 
sources ranged from directories of state Ir.bor laws to questionnaires 
administereU to various state organizations and agencies by the project. 
The following sections identify the information collected and the sources 
consulted. 

I. STATE LABOR LAWS ♦ 

A broad spectrum of state laws dealing with employment is summa- 
rized, focusing on the main provisions of state labor law per sc only 
inasmuch as these laws affect the ability of women as employees to 
achieve equal rights in the educational field. 

Specifically, the state-by-state summaries inclucTe (1) state wage 
laws that set or restrict wages in educational occupatians for women, 
as well as wage laws for both men and women in any occupations which 
are available to women in education who want to enforce their rights; 
(2) state hours and overtime laws*that set or restrict hours and 
establish overtime regulations for women working in education, or , 
that set hours and overtime regulations fpr both men and women but 
are available to women in education who want to enforce their rights;*^ 
(3j special protective laws for women (for example, weight lifting 
laws. or seating requirements) which restrict the rights of women em- 
ployed in the educational field; and (4) equal pay laws dealing with 
discrimination in pay on the basis of sex. 
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The project draws all relevant material on state labor laws from 
the Bureau of National Affairs Policy and Practice Series: W ages and 
Hours: State . ^ 

i;,. FAIR EMPLOYMENT PRACTICES LEGISIIatION 

' State fair employment practices legislation reflects state-level 

observation of federal f^ir employme^ laws. The summaries distinguish 
the employers, organizations and agea^,jL5^ovemed by state anti-dis- 
crimination legislation, identify procedural mechanisms for enforcement 
and discuss remedies available in the event of violations. Three 
types of statutes characterize state-level r€??ponse to sex discrimina- ^ 
tion: statutes that provide for administrative hearings and the judicial 
enforcement of administrative orders, statutes that do not provide a 
strong administrative agency but make Employment discrimination a 
criminal offense and statutes that set forth policy but lack enforce- 
ment provision. 

Information on Fair Employment Practices Legislation was obtained 

from the Bureau of National Affairs Policy and Pra ctices Series: Fair 

Employment Practices * 

III. STATE ANTI-DISCRIMINATION AGENCIES 

For those states with laws- prohibit ing discriminatory practices, 
the state summaries include activities of ,state agencies charged with 
ert^orcing such laws. The information comes from a questionnaire ad- 
ministered by this office in October, 1974. The questionnaire re- 
quested the agency* s budget, staff size, numbers of employees -pro- 
tected by state anti-discrimination legislation, case load, number 
of complaints due to sex discrimination and disposition of complaints 
filed. Where possible, the information was collected for 1973 and 
1974 to permit analysis of changes in the agency*.s activities and ^ 
resources during a one-year period. Although state agencies were 
frequently unable to supply all information' sought, their responses 
shed considerable light on the capacities of the- state agencies to. 
respond to sex discrimination in employment, as well as the degree 
to which existing procedural mechanisms and remedies have been put 
to use to combat sex discrimination. 

IV. , ADMINISTRATIVE PROMULGATION'S PURSUANT TO STATE FAIR EMPLOYMENT 
PRACTICES LEGISLATION 

In addition to state laws requiring state observation of fair 
employment practices, numerous proclamations, regulations, rules 
and guidelines have been promulgated at the state level towards that 
same end. This section summarizes such administrative promulgations 

r 
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to the extent tha^ they affect the ability of women as employees to 
achieve equal rights in education. Relevant promulgatioivs include , 
those regarding permissible preemployment inquiries, admission tech- 
niques used in hiring or promotion, personnel procedures used in the 
hiring of state employees and regulations for the use of state facilities. 

The information for this section was drawn from the Bureau of 
National Affairs Policy and Practice Series; Fair Employment Practices . 

V. OTHER PENDING OR PASSED LEGISLATION 

This section summarizes introduced, pending or recently passed 
legislation dealing with any aspect of equal rights for women in 
education that has come to our attention. Legislation covered in 
this section does not fall in the categories of state" labor law or 
\ state fair employment practices legislation or laws dealing with 
state commissions on the status of women. Thus, proposed and passed 
revisions of state fa)jr employment practices legislation, the duties 
of state anti-discrimination agencies, changes in state labor laws 
and laws establishing or prescribing the duties of state commission 
on the status of womon are excluded. State legislative response to 
the Equal Rights Amendment to the Constitution is treated 

separately in the next section. 

The information on recently passed and pending legislation was 
culled from inquiries to legislative research service agencies. The 
project requested copies of all legislation introduced in state 
legislatures since 1970 concerning th*- '.ghts of women in education. 
The Education Commission of the ilesearch and Information Ser- 

vices was consuued for relevan*. egislation during 1973 and 1974. 
While the cove rage-^forded by this service was not comprehensive, 
it helped locate bills not mentioned in the responses of le^gislative 
service agencies. The result is a fairly representative, if not 
comprehensive, survey of state legislation falling into this category. 

VI. I:QUAL RIGHTS AMEN'OMENT 

This section presents state responses to the proposed Equal 
Rights Amendment to the U.S. Constitution. Where the amendment has 
been ratified, date of ratification is noted. For those states that 
have failed to ratify the ERA the chronology of legislative actions 
is reported. 

Information on the status of the Equal Rights Amendment in the 
50 states was obtained from the 1974 Women's Rights Almanac (Nancy 
Gager, editor, Elizabeth Cady Stanton Publishing Company, 1974) and 
the '^August 1974, ERA Status for Unratified States, published by 
the legislative o/fice of the National Organization for Women. 
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VII. ELEMENTARY AND SECONDARY lEVEL EDUCATION POLICIFS 

In addition to state education laws, it was hypothesized that 
actions taken by state education officials without express statutory j 
authority might affect equal rights for women in education as signifi- 
cantly as actions with statutory authority. Actions without statutory 
authority include statements or orders by state governors, recommenda- 
tions for legislation by state education committees, policy memoranda 
and statements or directives from state education governing bodies. 

In order to identify relevant actions, a survey was conducted of 
state education bodies with discretionary powers to affect the educa- 
tional system. The purpose of the survey was to discern whether such 
discretionary powers have affected equal rights for women in education. 
The questionnaire sent to the 50 state boards of education requested 
all policy statements and official and semi-official documents relating 
to women in education. Information was sought on policies and programs 
for textbook materials that present stereotyped images of women,- 
courses dealing with sex roles and sex discrimination, library materials 
relating to sex roles, sexism in in-service teacher training sessions, 
sexism in community and parent education projects, sex stereotyping in 
occupational and vocational roles, sexism in guidance and career 
counseling, sexism in the operation and conduct of vocational roles, 
sexism* in guidance and career counseling, sexism in the operation and 
conduct of vocational education, and day care facilities for educational 
personnel. The solicited information concerned elementary and seconci'^ry 
schools only; no information is included in this section on analogous 
programs in higher education. 

The summaries of state education agency actions also identify 
percentages of female stato education administrators in each state. 
Approximately 3.5 per cent of the nation»s 11,057 school superintendents 
are female, as are 11 per cent of its 47,214 principals. The state-by- 
state information includes 30 states during the 1972-1973 academic 
year. It was obtained from Wanted More Women , a publication of 
the National Council of Administrative Women in Hducation. 

VIII. STATE COh^ISSIONS ON TflE STATUS OF WOMEN 

State Commissions set up to deal with the status of women 
generally have little discretion and less authority. Nonetheless, 
to the extent that they are state-created entities, their official 
actions may have a mcTral or persuasive effect on citizens and govern- 
ment officials. For this reason, the survey concludes with selected 
information on such commissions; their most recent date of establish- 
• ment, financial resources and actions, if any. 
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The dates of establishment and budgets of the Conunissions on the 
Status of Women werfe dravm from the Listing -of Commissions on the 
Status of Women prepared by the Women's Bureau, U.S. Department of 
Labor. The comnfission' s activities with respect to women in education 
was obtained frojn queries^made directly to the commissions in September, 
1974. The total number of females residing in each state was taken 
from the 1974 Women's Ri^nts Almanac. 



DATA GIART 

At the end of this handbook, a data chart presents a quick 
sketch of the findings in the state-by-state summaries. The chart 
provides an overview of key state policies and laws relating to 
equal rights for women in education.. It should not be cited, 
however, without reference to the data contained in the body of 
the handbook. 



COiNCLUSION 

t 

This handbook is the firs't attempt to summarize all state laws 
and policies affecting equal rights for women in education. Its 
format allows easy reference and comparison and permits analysis of 
the congruence between federal, and state provisions enforcing 'equal 
rights for women in education. Finally, the handbook identifies 
protective mechanisms for women's rights in the states, and areas, 
where work is still needed. 



Denver, Colorado 
March, 1975 



Jessicn Pearson, Ph.D. 
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ALABAMA 



I. State Labor Laws : Alabama has no state labor laws which deal 

with or potentially affect the ability of women as employees 
to achieve equal riglits for woinen in the educational field. 

also lacks an Lqual Pay Act prohibiting discrimination 
in pay based on sex. 

Pair Employment' Practices Legislation : The state has no statutory- 
provision of general applijcation concerning equal employment 
opportunity. * 

HI. State Ant i>[)iscrimination Agency : Alabama has no statewide anti- 
discrimination agency to enforce legislation concemrng 
equal employment opportunity. 

IV. Administrative Promulgations Pursuant to State Fair Employment 

Practices Legislation : Amendments to Rules of the State Personnel 
V Boar d (1974) prohibits discrimination on the basis of sex 
in all personnel actions involving state employees, in- 
1 eluding recruitment, examination, appointment, training, 
promotion and retention. These amendments also permit 
state employees believing tliey have been discriminated 
against to appeal to the State Personnel Board. The 
board may hold hearings, receive evidence and issue final 
decision's including corrective actions. 

Other Pending or Passed Legislation : \o legislation relevant to 
\ women in education has been introduced or passed by the 

legislature in the period from IQ^o to 1974. 

VI. tqual Rights Amendment : Alabama rejected the VAl\ in June,- 1973. - 

VII. I Llementary and Secondary Level Fducation Policies : As of 1972- 
1973, Alabama had one. female superintendent of education, 
and 11 per cent (82) of its 725 school principals were 
females. Although the state has no explicit programs or 
policies on curriculum, instructional material, training 
or guidance matters relevant to women in education, it is 
preparing a project on in-service teacher training to 
eliminate sexism in schools, pursuant to Title V of the 
^education Amendments of 1972. 

VIII. State Commission on the Status of Women : The GovernDr^s Com- 
mission on the Status of Women was established by the 
legislature in 1971, Its operating budget for 1974 was 
$10,000. The commission recently publishei'. a study of sex 



ALABAMA (cont.) 

/ 

distinctions in the Alabdna Constitution of 1901, the ^ 
new constitution and the Alabama Code. It also con- 
ducted public hearings throughout the state on issues 
relevant to women, and plans to incorporate information 
gleaned from these hearings into legislative recoimcn- 
dations. 

There are approximately 1,782,000 womep in Alabama. 



St-ite Labor Laws: Miniaun urage provisions cover all eaployee?, 
except state and governmental employees and those in bona 
fide executive, administrative or professional categories. 
All nonsi4>crvisory employees are required to be compensated 
at a rate of one and <me-haif times their hourly wage for 
work in excess of an eight-hour day, 40-houi week. Special 
protective laws prohibit women in any occupation from lifting 
weights in excess of 35 per cent of their body weight. 
Alaska also has an Equal Pay Act prohibiting discrimination 
in pay on the basi.^ of sex, enforced by the cooBissi \er of 
labor. 

Fair Employment Pract ices Legislation : The Fair Employment Prac- 
tices Act covers all employers » labor organizations and 
employment agencies. Complaints may be filed by aggrieved 
enployees or the executive director of the Commission for 
Human Rights when discrimination based on sex is believed 
to have occurred. The commission's powers include th^ right 
to petition the court for a temporary restraining ord^r, 
conduct investigations, settle complaints by conference, 
hold hearings and subpoena witnesses > After a hearing* 
court-backed orders may be issued ar.d affirmative action 
nay be required. Judicial review of all orders may be ob- 
tained, and failure to obey court orders may result in a 
fine or imprisonment. 

State Ant i -Discrimination Agency : During 1973, the State Com- 
mission for Human Rights operated wtth slim resources. 
Its state appropriation was cut by several thousand dollars 
and a $25,000 contract from the Equal Employment Opportunity 
Commission was cancelled due to reporting deficiencies. 
The commission had a staff of eleven to implement the Fair 
Employment Practices Act. During 1973, 235 complaints were 
filed, 78 alleging discrimination based on sex. This rep- 
resented an increase of 600 per cent over the number of sex 
" discriminatiomcoraplaints filed in -1972. Information on the 
disposition of These cases was unavailable. 

Administrative Promulgations Pursuant to State Fair Employment 
Practices Legislation : A Governor's Code of Fair Practices for 

State Agencies (1967) established guidelines for eliminating 
, sex discrimination in all state agen'cy personnel procedures 

and all state services and facilities. 

Other Pending or Passed Legislation : Recent laws provide that 




ALASKA (cont . ) 



no person will be deprived of the privileges of thv Univer- 
sity of Alaska bcrcausc of sex (AS 14.40.050), and 
that sex discrim.'nation will not be practiced in scholar- 
ship, loan and grant programs (AS 14.40.880). In 1972, 
the constitution W2s amended ^o prohibit denial of civil 
rights on the basis of sex. 

VI. Equ^l Rights Amendreent : Alasl.a ratified the ERA in April, 1972, 

VII. Elementary and Secondary U'vel Hducation Policies : As of 1972- 
n73, none of the 60 school superintendents i^ere female, 
and 9.4 per cent (31) of its 329 school principals were 
female. 1o date, Alaska has* not developed programs or 
policies to combat seX stereotyping in instructional 
material, teacher training, vocatio/al education or school 
guidance. Alaska has joined witl.<,the State Departments of 
Education of California, Idaho, Nevada, Washington and 
Oregon in a mult i -state project to assist school districts 
in eliminating sex dis^riminat ion.: 

VllL State' Commission on the Status of Women . The Alaska Commission 
""■^ on the Statu:, of Women was abolished as a separate body in 

1972. Women's issues are now handled b% the State Commission 
for Human llights. Further information was not available to 
date as to projects that might be relevant to women in educa- 
tion. 

There arc approximately L^7,000 women in Alaska. 
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ARIZONA 



State Labor Laws : Minimum wage provisions cover employed minors 
below the age of 18 except stucients. Females under 18 are 
also prohibited from working in excess of an eight-hour day, 
48-hour weeC', or between 7:00 p.m., and 7:00 a.m., Arizona has 
no special protective laws, relevant to womQ,n employed in 
education. It does have an Equal Pay Act prohibiting dis- 
< crimijllation in pay on the basis of "sex, enforcad by the 
Industrial Cprnm-ission. 

Fair Employment Practices Legislation : Arizona^s Civil Rights 
Act 'covers all employers with 20 or more employees, labor 
organizations and employment agencies. An ^employee who 
believes he' or she has been discriminated against may file 
a complaint with the Civil Rights Commission. The commis- 
'sioa's powers include the right tc^investigate, settle com- 
plaints by persuasion ,,^ld hearings and spbpoena witnesses. 
Whefre a finding of discrimination is ^ first offense, the 
commission may issue cease and desist orders subject to 
court appeal.: If an employer is found guilty of discrimina- 
tion two or more times, t^e commission may file a complaint 
with the court. Fines not to exceed $300 may be administered. 

III. State Anti-Discrimination Agency .; •During 1974, the Civil Rights 

•Agency had a budget of SlSe^.OOO to/implement the Civil Rights 
Act which covered approximately 102 employees. The budget 
represented an increase of 24 p^ cent over the amount 
appropriated to the agency in 19^3. In 1974, the agency 
maintained a staff of 14 persons. During. 1973 and 1974, the 
total number of complaints filed with the commission decreased 
frorff 225 to 167. During the same time period, complaints due 
to discrimination based on sex declined from 25 to 19 (a de- 
crease of 24 per cent). All sex complaints filed alleged 
unfair employment practices; nine dealt with hiring, five 
. with termination of employment, two with compensation and 
three with miscellaneous employment matters. Ali 19 Icom- 
plainUfi^ere investigated and settled by arbitration/ 

IV. A dministrative. Promulgations Pursuant to State Fair ISpp^yment 
Practices Legislation : Employee Selection Proced ure's, issued 
by the Civil Rights Commission in 1972, sets forth guide- 
lines for employers on the use of t^sts and other employee 
selection techniques which may discriminate on the basis 
of sex.. Selection tests must be shown to be validly pre^ 
dictive of job performance for each majority or minority 
* ■ group according to accepted statistical procedures. 
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A R I Z 0 N A"<cont.) 

V. Other Pending or Passed Legislation : HB 12280 (1974) amends sec- 
tions of the Arizona statutes- to elimiriate distinctions 
in pronouils connoting gender. 

VI. Equal Rights Amendment : Arizona rejecjted the ERA in 1974 and 1975. 

/^I. Elementary and Secondary Level Eiducation Policies : ^ No information 

v,as available on the number of female education administrators 
in Arizona, The Department of Education has released Requests 
for Proposals to aid in the development of career guidance 
programs. In vocational education, the department recently 
sponsored a number of workshops in universities on **Woroen 
in the World of Work./' In addition, it has set up a workshop 
on women in the community colleges. The state has not devel- 
oped any programs or policies to combat sex stereotyping ;n 
instructional materials 'or teacher training programs. 

VIII. State Commission -on the Status of Women ; The Commission on the 
Status of Women was established in 1971 but has no budget, 

/ " 

There are approximately 900,000 women in the st^te. 
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ARKANSAS 



I. St ate L ab or Laws : Minimu.Ti wage provisions cover all employees 
except emplpyeos covered by the F^-'r Labor Standards Act.: 
All females over "the age of 16 |'n any occupation, except 
feiiiai€ executives who earn at'loast $35 per week and who 
exercise managerial authorit;y, must secure a permit from 
the commissioner of laboi 'for any overtime work of a per- 
manent nature in excess^of one hour a day. Women permitted 
to work overtime must be compensated art one and one-half ^ 
times their regular hourly race. With^ a pemit, females 
may work no mor^'thaa an eight-hour day, six-day week. 
Special protective laws require that employcys who employ 
six or ftore persons provide lunchrooms for women separate 
and apart from work areas and toilets, and allow at least 
ono hour for meal break. All employers must supply females 
with seats conveniently located for their use, and employers ' 
who employ three) oi more persons, all or'part of whom are 
fem.*les, are prohibited from engaging in practices or per- 
mitting conditions that might*^ adversely affect the morals 
of female employees, Arkansas has an Equal Pay Act prohib- 
iting discrimination in wages on the basis of sex, enforced 
by the commissioner of labor. 

Fair Employment Practices Legislation : the state has no statutory 
provisions of general application concerning equal employment 
opportunity. 

^]}' State Anti^Discrimination Agency :. Arkansas has no statewide anti- 
discrimination agency to enforce legislation concerning 
equal employment opportunity. The Governor* s Committee on 
H»iman Resources, established ifi 1974, covers state employees 
bnly. During 1974, it had a b'ldget of $39,000 and handled 

I 30 discrimination complaints, 20 of which alleged sex!^s- 

crimination. The committee conducted 12 investigations and 
settled all 20 sex discrimination complaints by arbitration. 

Administrative Promulgations Pursuant to State Fair Employment 
Practice^^ Legislation : The state ha-5 no administrative promulga- 
tions relevant t6 equal rights for women in education. 

V. Other Pending or Passed Legislation : No legislation relevant to 
women in education has been introduced or passed by the 
. legislature in the period from 1970 to 1974., 

VI, Equal Righto Amendment : Arkansas failed to ratify the ERA in 
1973, There was no 1974 legislative session. 
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ARKANSAS (cont.) 

j» 

VI I. Primary and Secondary Level Education Policies : No information 
was available on the number of female education administra- 
tors in Arkansas. To date, the Department of F.ducation has 
not responded to an informational questionnaire. 

VIII. State Commission on the Status of Women : Arkansas's Commission 

' on the Status of Women was established in May, 1971. During 

the 1974 fi»cal year it had a budget of $5,000- It is 
inactive at the present time. 

There are approximately 991,000 women in the state. 
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CALIFORNIA 



State Labor Laws : All employees in all occupations are sub- 
ject to wage adjustments by the Industrial Welfare 
Commission if their wages are found to be inadequate. 
There are no laws dealing with hours of work that arc 
relevant to women ettpioyed ir^ education. California has 
an Equal Pay Act prohibiting discrisiinat ion in pay on the 
basis of sex in all occupation?, enforced by the Industrial 
Welfare Commission. The state's protective labor laws pro- 
hibit female employees from lifting weights. Employers 
are required to provide their female employees with' adequate 
seats, and employers of five or more persons must also 
supply separate restrooms for each sex. 

^- Fair Emplo yment Practices Legislation : The Fair Employment Prac-' 
tices Act covers all employers with five or more employees, 
labor organizations and employment agencies. Complaints may 
be ..filed with the Fair Employment Practices Commission by 
employees or the attorney general when discrimination based 
on sex is believed to have occurred. The corami.ssion *s powers 
include the right to conduct investigations, settle complaints 
by persuasion, hold hearings and subpoena witnesses. As a 
result of a hearing, cease and desist orders may be issued, 
affirmative action may be required and the commission may 
petition the court for a restraining order. Failure to 
obey a commission order is a misdemeanor punishable by up 
to six months imprisonment and a $500 fine. Judicial' review 
of all orders may be obtained. 

I. State Anti-Discrimination Agency : In 1974, the Fair Employment 
Practices Commission had a budget of $1.5 million and a 
total staff of 71 employees to implement the Fair Etmploy- 
ment Practices Act whhih covered approximately 7,800,000 
employees. The budget represented an increase of 15 per 
, cent over the amount appropriated to the commission in 1973. 
[)uring 1974, 3,820 complaints were filed, a 4,6 per cent 
increase over the number of complaints filed in 197."?, The 
proportion of complaints due to sex discrimination also in- 
creased between 1973 and 1974,: In 1973, 473 complaints of 
this type were filed; in 1974, 824 were filed. This repre- 
sented an increase of 74 per cent. In the first half of 
1973, the majority of sex discrimination cases dealt with 
employment matters. Most alleged unfair dismissals, refusals 
to hire, discriminatory work conditions and refused promotions. 
All were investigated. In 60 per cent of the cases, a finding 
of no discrimination was delivered. In mc^t of the remaining 



CALIFORNIA (cont.) 



instances, affirmative actions were required. Five back 
pay settlements were negotiated. The total value of these 
awards was not available., 

IV. Administrative Promulgations Pursuant to State Fair Employment 
Practices Legislation : Guidelines on Eniployee Sele ction Pro- 
cedures (1972) establishes procedures for determining the 
validity of tests and other employee selection techniques 
which may discriminate on the basis of sex. 

V. Other Pending or Passed Legislation : Recently passed in Califor- 

nia was legislation calling for equal opportunities for nvales 
and females to participate in interschool athletic programs 
in public high schools (AB 3650, 1974) and public institu- 
tions of higheX education (AB 3651. 1974). .Also passed was 
a bill requiring that all courses of instruction be offered 
to both males and females (SB 1466, 1974). AB 3905 (1974) 
grants leaves of absence for periods up to one year for 
all state employees, regardless of sex, for pregnancy, 
childbirth and recovery. Bills extending the same provision 
to school empl(^ees (SB 1565, AB 1652; 19/4) failed to pass. 
An identical UiN (AB 472, ^974) was vetoed by the governor. 

VI. Equal Rights Amendment California ratified the ERA in November, 

1972. 

VII Elemen tary and Secondary Level Education Policies : As of 1972- 

1973, 1.5 per cent of California's 1,311 school superinten- 
dents were female (20), and nine per cent (756) of its 
8,236 principals were female. A 1971 amendment to the Edu- 
cation Code requires that the Board of Education accurately 
portrav women in school materials and eliminate sex stereo- 
typing* in its textbooks (AB 351 and SB 436), and all instruc- 
^nal material is reviewed by the Department of Education 
to guarantee compliance with the code. The department has 
surveyed the nun4)er of females in adminstrative and super- 
visory positions in schools and the salaries of school 
employees and administi dt ive officers.. In addition, it 
released an affirmative action plan to seek, hire and pro- 
mote women and ensure equal employment opportunity: In 
1974, the dep.^irtment issued r**commendations that modify 
the proposed federal regulations pursuant to Title IX. 
California has also joined the Alaska, Idaho, Nevada, 
Washington and Oregon State pppartments of Education in 
a multi-state project to assist school districts in elimina- 
ting sex discrimination.. 
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CALIFORNIA (cont . ) 



11. State Conunission on the Status of Vomen : The Commission on the 
Status of Women was established by legislati n in 1972. 
Its 1974 budget was $78,000 and* its 1975 budget was set at 
$85,000, The conunission publishes a regular newsletter and 
is chiefly concerned with teacher training and the rehabili- 
tation of female prisoners. There are three city and five 
county commissions on the status of women. Their budgets 
totaled $36,087 in 1974. 

There are approximately 10,1^6,000 women in the state. 



COLORADO 



V 

I. State Labor Laws : Women in all occupations are ^covered by hours 
and wage levels set at least once every fou^r years by the 
Industrial Commission, alone or in conjunction with a Wage 
Board., Wherever ten or more persons are employed, separate 
restrooms must be provided for the exclusive use of each 
sex, and where employment- makes it desirable to change clothing, 
females must be provided with separate dressing rooms. Colorado 
has an Equal Pay Act prohibiting discrimination in pay on the 
basis of sex, enforced by the Industrial Commission and the 
Division of Labor.; 

II. Fair Employment Practices Legislation : The Anti-Discrimination 
Act covers all employers with six or more employees, labor 
organizations and employment agenc-es. Complaints may be 
filed with the Civil Rights Commission by an aggrieved 
employee, his or her attorney or the attorney general when 
discrimination based on sex is believed to have occurred. 
The commission's powers include the right to conduct inves- 
tigations, settle complaints by conference, hold hearings 
and cross-examine witnesses. As a result of a hearing, 
cease and desist orders may be issued and affirmative 
action required. Court enforcement of commission orders 
may be obtained, as well as. judicial review. 

III., State Anti-D i scrimination Agency : During 1974, the Civil Rights 
Commission had a budget of $409,294 and a grant of $77, ."509 
from the Hqual Oinployment Opportunity' Commission; this 
represented an increase of 12 per cent over its 1973 
budget. The agency maintained a budget of ,31 persons to 
implement the Anti-Discrimination Act which covered approx- 
imately 862,133 employees. Between 1973 and 1974, the 
total number of complaints filed witli the commission 
increased ;^3 per cent to 1,579, During the same period, 
coriplaints due to discrimination based on sex increased 
4t per cent to 484. Tlie majority of these complaints 
alleged unlawful employment discharges. Although- the 
commission keeps no record of the disposition of its sex 
discrimination cases per se, 771 of all complaints in 
1^74 were investigated, 379 were settled by arbitration 
and 14 hearings were held.^ An additional 1200 cases are 
still pending or were sent to the I'.qual rmployment Opportu- 
nity Commission for further action.. During 1974, one 
affirmative action and five cease and desist orders v)ere 
issued, and approximately $106,700 Was awarded to complatn- 
ants^ 



C 0 L 0 R^A n 0 (cont .) 

IV. Administrative Promulgations Pursuant to State Fair Cmploymiint 
Practicer. Legislation : Colorado rmployment Testing Procedures 
(1972) establishes procedures to detemdne, the validity 
of tests and other employee selection techniques which 
may discriminate on the basis of sex.: Colorado Sex Dis- 
crimination Guidelines (1972) describes permissible em- 
ployment procedures and membership rules that are not 
discriminatory with respect to sex. Practices discussed 
^ include permissible preemployment inquiries as to sex, 
pregnancy and childbirth, sex as a bona fide occupational 
requirement, benefits and compensations, and so fdrth. 

V. Other Pending or Passed Legislation : The Colorado constitution 
has been amended to prohibit denial of civi"! rights on the 
basis of sex.' No additional legislation relevant to women 
in education has been introduced or passed by the legisla- 
. ' ture in the period from 1970 to 1974., 

VI. Equal Rights Amendment : Colorado ratified the ERA in April, 1972.: 

VII.: Llementary and Secondary Level r:ducation Policies : As of 1972- 
1973, 0.7 per cent of 265 school superintendents were 
female (2), and six per cent of 13.22 principals were 
female (85) . A 1973 resolut*ion by the State Board of 
Education urged local school boards to examine their 
programs and policies to ensure that equality of the sexes 
was guaranteed in educational programs and policies. Spe- 
cial areas of concern mentioned in the resolution included 
sex stereotyping in textbooks and instructional materials, 
limited^acccss on the basis of sex to all courses and extra- 
curricular activities, discriminatory employment practices 
and sex-stereotyped counseling iind ^^uidance practices. In 
1972, the board published detailed salary information on 
school personnel 

VIII., State Commission on the Status of Wt>men : The Commission on the 
Status of Women was made a statutory body in 1972., Its 
1974 budget was $5,000, with an additional grant of $10,000 
from State Emergency Funds. Its 1975 budget was set at 
$24,500. The commission acts as an educational body rather \ 
than an enforcement agency. Its copcerns have included 
higher education, the status of women in public schools, re- 
tirement benefits and social security for the divorced woman 
and sex stereotyping.^ 



There are approximately 1.118,000 women in Colorado. 



CONNECTICUT 



I. State Labor Laws : Connecticut's minimum wage laws cover all 

employees in all occupations, except those employe^! in a 
bona fide executive, administrative or professional capac- 
ity and certain apprentice-trainees. All employees except 
those mentioned above are also required to be compensated 
at one and one-half times their regular hourly rate for 
work in excess of 40 hours a week., Connecticut has no 
special protective laws for female employees. It has an 
Ilqual Pay Act prohibiting discrimination in pay on the 
basis of sex which is enforced by the labor commissioner, 

II. Fair Employment Practices Legislation : Connecticut's Fair 

Employment Practices Act covers all employers with three 
or more employees, labor organizations and employment «> 
agencies. A complaint mAy be filed by an aggrieved' 
employee or his«*or her attorney with the Commission on 
Human Rights and Opportunities when discrimination based 
on sex IS believed to have occurred.: Tlie commission's 
powers include the right to conduct investigations, set- 
tle complaints by conference, hold hearings and subpeona 
witnesses. As a result of a hearing, cease an4 desist or- 
ders may be issued and ?»ffirmative action may be required, ^ 
The .attorney -^jeneral may petit ion the court for a restrain- , 
ing order to enforce the commission's decision. Judicial 
review of aM orders may be obtained. 

III. S tate Anti-Discrimination Agency :. In 1974, the Commission on 

Human Rights had a budget of $S,'^6,7?7, an increase of nine • 
per cent over its 1973 budget. Its staff in 1974 was 82 
^ people. During 1974, a total of 1087 complaints were 

filed, an increase of 55 per cent over the previous year,. 
Between 1973 and 1974, the proportion of complaints due to 
»c\ discrimination increased 80 per cent, from 176 to 318.: 
The majority of sex discrimination complaints alleged un- 
fair employment prrirtices. Investigations were conducted 
in 170 cases during 1974; li> }ie<irinys resulted, along 
with cease and desist orders ai.J 10 afffnnative action 
orders. Monetary affirmative action awards totaled $13,335 
in 1973 and $46,957 in 1974., There are 306 cases still 
awaiting action hy tlie state agcnqy, 

I V Administrative Promulgati o ns Pursuant to State Fair Employment 
Practices Legislation : Con' v?ct icut ' s Law Against Discrimination 

i n Professional Associations (1967) prohibits discrimination 
based on sex by all professional agencies which require a 
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CONNECTICUT (cont.) 



^ state license.- Connecticut's State Code of Fair Practices , 

(1969) estkblishcs gtiidelines for eliminating sex discrim- 
ination in.all st;ate agency personnel procedures and all , 
state services and facilities. 

V. Other Pending or Passed Legislation : In recent V<?^»rs , laws have 
failed to pass the legislature which would provide guide- 
lines on nondiscriminatory and valid testing techniques in 
the selection of state employees (SB 2380, 1973), prohibit 
employment (MB 8264, 1973) and admissions discrimination 
based on sex in state-aided schools and institutions of 
higher learning (SB 5452, 1973), and require the State 
Board of Education to provide equal educational opportunities 
for all children (IIB 5886, 1973). In 1974, a bill passed 
the legislature concerning the use of words importing tho 
feminine gender (HB 5636), and a bill^# passed appropriating 
funds to the Commission to Study .School Finance and Tquality 
of educational Opportunity (4?9) . In the 19.74 elections, 
the voters overwhelmingly approved an amendment to the 
constitution barring sex discrimination. Th i*? Jimendmcnt 
is similar to, but not as strong as, the propo^^ed Hqual 
f Rights Amendment. 

VI.. rqual Rights Amendment : Connecticut ratified the hRA in March, 1973. 

VII. r.lementary 'and Secondary Level Hducatioy Policies ; As of 1972- 
r973, none of 139 school super intendents^ were female, and 
15 per cent of 1242 principals were female (18!?). In 1973, 
the State Department of I.ducation required that schools 
seeking Title II l.SV.X grants certify that library materials 
purchased under the grant "not perpetuate outmoded role con- 
cepts (which limit) opportunities for women and minorities.** 
The State Department of Education has also emphasised equal 
educational opportunity in its adult and community education 
services., In the area of career guidance, the State i)epart- 
ment of Hducation conducted several workshops during the 
1972-1973 and 1975-1974 school years dealing with sex and 
other biases in training ^nd employment. Moreover, during 
the past' two years, the Division of Vocational Fducation 
has issued numerous memoranda and statements to prohibit 
di'scriminat ion on the basis of sex in its programs and .lotiv 
It ICS. ^ Although no <lay care facilities currently exist 
at the elementary or secondary education level, the Master 
Plan for Higher Lducation, 1974-1979, includes a recommenda- 
tion to proviile child care services for children of faculty, 
staff and students. 
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CONNECTICUT (cont . ) 
VIII. State Cowreission on the Status of Women: The Permanent Commission 



on the Status of Women was established by the legislature 
in 1973. Its budget for 1974 wa<i $28»O00; it increased to ' 
$80,000 in 1975. The commission has surveyed wom^*s studies 
in postsecondary institutions throughout the state. It is 
also freating an advisory council within the State Board of 
Education to study sexism in the schools. 

There are approximately 1,561,000 women in Connecticut. 
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I. State Labor Laws : Minimum wage provisions cover all employees 

in all occupations, except employees of the federal govern- 
ment or employees in bona fide executive, administrative 
or professional capacities. Delaware has no laws restric- 
ting hoiirs of work or requiring overtime compensation, nor 
has it special protective laws for female employees. The 
state has no liqual Pay Act. 

IK Fair Lmployment Practices Legislation :' The Fair Hmployraent Prac- 
tices Act covers all employers with four or more employees, 
labor organizations and employment agencies. Complaints' 
may be filed by an aggrieved employee or an authorized 
employee of the Department of Labor when discrimination 
based on sex is believed to have occurred. The attorney 
general may also file a civil action against an employer.: 
The powers of the Department of Labor include the right 
to investigate complaints, resolve complaints by conference, 
hold hearings before a review board and subpoena witnesses.- 
As u resiilt of a he;Aring, the department may issue cease 
and desist orders and require affirmative action. The 
(*ourt of Chancery may issue orders enforcing decision of 
the review board, as well as modifying and setting them 
aside. y 

III. State Ant i -Disc riminat ion Agency : Delaware's Department of Labor 
was unable to supply any information concerning its budget 
^ .ind tictivitios rol.iting to oijii.il employment opportunity. 

IV. \dmi ni St rat i ve Promulgations Pursuant to .State Fair Lmployment 
Praciices Legislation : \ (iovernor*s (!ode of Fair Practices 

(1969) establishes guidelines for eliminating sex discrimina- 
tion in all state agency personnel procedures and all state 
services^and facilities. 

V. Otfier Pending or Pdssod Legislation :, No legr-^Xation relevant to 
women m education has been introduced orVassed by the 
legislature in the period from 10"0 to 1974. 

VI.: fqual K ights \ mendmcn^ : Delaware ratified the IRA in March, 1972, 

VII. Llementary and Secondary' Level Iduc.ition Policies : \o informa- 
tion was available on the number of female education admin- 
istrators. In 197>, the State Board of Fducation issMed a 
booklet entitled 'Textbook Criteria and Basic' Principles'' 
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which qstnblishcd as a goal the cliniination of sc<-role 
stereotyping in textbooks and in curriculum. The board 
is conducting hicni/i relations workshops concerned with 
teacher training ind' in-ser\'ice trainings A Secondary 
School Handbook iAsubd in 1974 deals with tho elimination 
of sexism in careeV^uidance prognims. In addition, 
the board is developing vocational education programs 
based on pending regulations of Title IX of the Tihica- 
tion Amendments of 1972. 

VIII. State Com^.l.^sion on the Status of Woinen : The ssion on the 

Status of Women was established by the legislature in 1973 
As of .June, 19747"Tt had received no fiscal appropriation. 

Tliere are approximately 281,000 women in Oelaware.- 
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F L 0 R I .D A 

I,^ State Labor Laws : Florida has no minimum wage or hours laws 
which affect women employed in education. Special pro- 
tective la :s require that employers of female employees 
under the age of 18 in any establishment provide adequate 
^ seating facilities and maintain separate restrooms with 
^appro'^^hes sep^arat^-ffom* those u^d by men. Florida has 
an Equal Pay ''Vet prohibiting discrimination in pay on the 
basis of sex or marital status. The act provides the 
♦ rigfit.of c*ivil action to all persons discriminated against. 

Fair Employment. Practices Legislation : The human Relations Act 
covers all employers and labor organizations.. The Act 
fails to specify any procedure by' which discrimination 
complaints may be filed or initially investigated by the 
Commission on Human Rights. The commission has the power ^ 
to hold hearings, make recommendations and offer technical 
assistance to end discrimir.atiian. « However, the commission 
has no power to use arbitrators, issue cease and desist 
orders or require affirmative action. 

ni»: State Anti-Discrimination Agency : During 1974, the Commission on 
Human Relations had a budget of $180,762, an increase of 
37 per cent over its 1973 budget. In 1974, the commission 
maintained a total staff of 12 to implement the Human Rela- 
tions Act which affected approximately 3,164,000 employees. 
In 1973, the commission received 175 complaints, 50 of which 
had to do with sex discrimination. Of these, 43 were inves- 
tigated.- The commission conducts employ^nt studies and ' 
acts as a referral service for individual complaints. Only 
in cases where other sources of relief are not available 
will the , commission handle an ihdividaal complaint.^ 

IV. / Administrative Promulgations Pursuant to State Fair Employment 
Pr actices Legf^lat ion Discrimination in Public Employment 
(1067) establishes .guidelines for eliminating sex dis- 
I crimination in all state agency personnel procedures and 
guarantees the right of civil action* to em,)loyef**5 who 
suffer from discriminatory actions.: 

V. Other Pending or Passed Legislation : In reqent years, laws 
have failed io^pass the legislature which. would have 
prohibited (Uscrimination on the basis of sex in ap- 
prentice, programs (HB 1563, 1969, 19J0), in textbooks 
(HB 3494, 1074) and in school programs and activities 
(MB .3645, 1974).: , 
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Fy. 0 R I D A (cont.) 

*VI.^ r.qual Rights /Vmena^ ent : Florida has not Ratified the ERA. During 
the 1974 legislative session, it was rejected by the senate.- 

VII. Elementary and Secondary Level Education Policies : No informa- 
tion was available on the number of female education ad- * 
ministrators. The Department of Education has directed 
that, subsequent to July 1, 1974, all educational Materials 
must accurately portray men and women in our society and 
avoid sex stereotyping. The state has not yet developed 
programs orpojicies to combat sexism in courses, teacher 
training, in-i5ervice training, community education, voca- 
tional education or career guidance.- 

VIII. State Commission on the Status of Women : The Comicission on the 
Status of Women was reactivated by the governor in 1972. 

LIts budget for 1974 was $4,000; it has been increased to 
$56,0a0 for 1975.- The commission support?- advances for 
women in a variety of areas and publishes an annual 
report of its «vll%nies and programs. 

There are approx innately 5,514,000 women in Florida. 
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I.^ State Labor Laws : Minimum wage provisions cover all employees 
^ except those employed by employers subject to minimum 

wage provisions of any act of Congress, employers who 
employ five or fewer employees or high school or college • 
students. Women employed in education are not affected 
by any laws restricting hourjj of work, laws requiring 
overtime compensation or laws stipulating special pro- 
tective requirements.: Georgia has an Equal Pay Act pro- 
-^hibiting discrimination in pay based on sex, enforced by 
the commissioner of labor through administrative action 
^nd lawsuits and by private actions by employees. 

11. Fair Employment Practices Legislation : The state has no 

statutory provision concerning equal employment oppor- 
tunity. 

( . . 

III. State Anti^Discrimination Agency : Georgia has no statewide 

anti-discrimination agency to enforce legislation con- 
cerning equal employment opportunity. 

JV, Administrative Promulgations Pursuant to State Eair Employment 
Practices Legislation : The state has no administrative pro- 
mulgations relevant to equal rights for women in education. 

V. Other Pending or Passed Legislation ; No legislation has been 
introduced or passed by the legislature in the period 
from 1970 to 1974 which is relevant to women in education. 

VI. Equal Rights Amendment : The legislature rejected the ERA in 
January, 1975. 

VII.. Element a ry and Secondary Level Education Policies : As of 1972- 
0.3 per cent of .S07 school superintendents were 
female (S) , and 1? per cent (234) of 2,020 princippls 
were female. To date, the State Department of E.ducation 
has not developed programs or policies designed to combat 
* sexism in curriculum, instructional materials, teacher 

training, vocational education or school guidance. While 
instructional material is evaluated to ensure equal rep- 
resentation of all population segments, no .specific 
\ mention is made of eliminating sex-role jytorcotyping in 

' . school textbooks. 

VIIHw State ('ommission o n_^h e Stat us ^6f jWomen : The Commission on the 
Status J)f Women~was established by legislation in 1972. 

\ 
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During 1974, it operated on a budget of $5,000.^ During 
the current fiscal year, it received a discretionary bud-* 
get of $11,000 from the governor, as well as a Comprehen- 
sive Employment and Training Act grant of $3,700. The 
commission's activities are devoted to lobbying for the 
passage of the IRA and studying the problem of rape. 

There are approximately 2,359,000 women in Georgia. 
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HAWAII 



I. State Labor Laws : Minimum wage provisions cover all employees, 
except those earning $700 per month or more, those em- 
ployed m bona fide executive, administrative and profes- 
sional 'Capacities, and those subject to the Federal Wage 
and hours \ct . The same cmpjoyees are required to be com- 
pensated at a rate of one and one-half times their regular 
hourly rate for work in excess of 40 hours per week, Em- 
ployers of women are not subject to any special protective 
req^iirement s. Hviwgiii has an Equal Pay Act prohibiting dis- 
crimination in pay based on sex, enforced by the Director 
^ ^ of Labor and Industrial Relations as well as by civil ac- 
tions by employees as individuals or classes. 

H' Fair Lmplo>Tnent Pratt ices^Legis lat ion : The Fair Employment Prac- 
tices Law covers all employees, labor organizations and 
employment agencies.. Any employee claiming to have been * 
discriminated against on the basis of sex, or the state 
attorney general, may file a complaint with the Department 
of Labor and Industrial Relations. The department ' s .powers 
include the right to conduct investigations, settle com- 
pl-iints by persuasion, hold hearings and subpoena witnesses. 
\s a result of a hearing, the department may issue cease 
and Jo.sij;t orders and require affirmative action. Resis- 
tanvc to the department's orders or proceedings may result 
m a fine or imprisonment or both. The right to judicial 
review of department orders is assured.: 

ni.. State Ant i-luscr im inat ion Agency : During 1974, the Department 

of Labor anv! Industrial Relations had a budget of $33,472, 
a six per ceiit increase over its 1973 funds. In 1974, the 
agency had a staff of approximately two persons. Between 
19'^3 and 1974, the total number of complaints filed in- 
creased by 67 per cent to 95. During the same period, 
cc^ijplamts due to discrimination based on sex increased 
30 p'^r cent to 43. All such complaints alleged unlawful 
empln>Tient practices. The majority dealt with conditions 
' of fMupioyment and discharge practices. During 1074, 20 
sex Jis< rimjnation complaints were investigated, ], 
ho.irini; w is hchl <ii)d .S7 oases wore still ponding 

IV.^ \dministrat ivo It OMul^ ^at ions Pursuant to State Fair !:mplo>Tnent 
Pract ices Legisl it ion: ^he Hawaii Civil Service Law , amended 
in 19"'3, c»sra')l I shcs guidelines to eliminate discrimina- 
tion on thi^ h<)s;s of •^cx in public employment on the 
state md Lounty level. 



HAWAII (cont.) 



V, Other Pending or Passed i.egislat ion f In 1972, the voters passed 
an amendment to the state constitution prohibiting discrim- 
ination based -on sex. No additional legislation relevant 
to women in education has been introduced or passed by the 
legislature in the period from 1970 to 19.74, 

VI. i:qual Rights Amendment :' Hawaii ratified the ERA in March, 1972.. 
It was the first state to do so< 

VII, Erementary and Secondary Level Education Policies : J^o informa- 
tion was available on the number of female education ad- 
ministrators. The Department of Education is currently 
involved with affirmative action and other equal employ- 
ment-related matters and is' seeking Board of Education 
approval of its equal employment opportunity program. 
In addition, the Board of Education is working with a 
task force on sex bias sponsored by a number of organiza- 
tions.. Although no specific programs have been developed, 
committees have been created on educational materials, 
physical education and athletics, counseling, general 
education curriculimi , vocational and technical curricu- 
lum, personnel attitudes and administrative practices, 

VIII State Commission on the Status of Women : The Commission on the 
Status of Women, created in 1970 by the legislature, oper- 
ates on a budget of $40,000 per biennium. In 1972, the 
legislature approved I!B 1814. which outlined the duties 
of the commission, including the compilation of informa- 
tion on sex discrimination in the public and private sec- 
tors. At the present time, the commission is working with 
the Department of Education on the task force on sex bias 
in education (see "i.iementary and Secondary Level Educa- 
tion Pol icies") . 

llicre are approximately 369,000 women in the state. 
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State Labor Laws : Minimum wage provisions cover all employees, 

except those employed by the federal, state or local govern- 
ment, or those in a bona fide administrative, executive 
or professional capacity. Women employed in education arc 
not affected by any laws' restricting hours of work or laws 
requiring overtime compensation. Special protective laws 
require that employers supply seats for female employees 
for their use when not engaged in active employment duties. 
Idaho has an F.qual Pay Act prohibiting discrimination in 
pay on the basis of sex, enforced by the commissioner of 
labor « 

Fair r.mplovTnent P ractices !,egis lat io n : The Fair Lmploymcnl Prac- 
tices Act covers all enployers with four or more employees, 
labor organizations and employment agencies. Complaints 
may be filed by an aggrieved person, his or her agent, the 
attorney general, a county prosecuting attorney or the 
Commission on Human Rights itself, when discrimination 
based on sex is believed to have occurred. The commission's 
powers include the right to conduct investigations, settle 
complaints by persuasion, hold ! arings and subpoena wit- 
nesses. As a result of .i hearing, the commission may insti- 
tute injunction proceedings in district court to restrain 
persons from violating provisions of the law. In addition, 
the aggrieved party may bring an action for damages.: Damage 
awards may include punitive awards up to $1,000. 

State Anti-Oiscriminat ion Agency : To date, the Commission aw 
Ihiman Rights has not returned an informational question- 
naire. 

Administrative Promulgations Pursuant ^o State Fair I'mploymen t 
Practices Legislation : The Rules and Regulations of the CommFs- 
sl on on Miuna n Rights , amended in 1970. extends tlie scope 
of The Fai/ I mployment Practices Act to discrimination 
hased on sex in the use of public facilities, private 
education in^^ti tut ions and employment. The guidelines 
follow those federally required. mclu-Hng a discussion 
of bona fule occupational qiial i f ic ;it ion*; i)a';ed on sex and 
pennissihle prcemploymcnt mquiTie'; . 

Other P ending or Pa>;sea l.em>;lation No legislation relev:int 
to women in education has been introduced or pa^ised by 
the legislature m the period from lO^o to VTA. 



I I) A H a-(cont.) 

VI. rqual Rights \mcndm ent : Idaho ratified the LRA in April, 1972< 

VII. Elementary and Secondary Level l.ducation Policio^ : As of 1972- 
^ 1973, only one of !!> school superintendents was a wofnan, 

and six per cent (32) of 574 school principals were female. 
As yet, Idaho has not developed programs or policies to 
combat sexism in instructional materials, courses, teacher 
training, in-service training, community education, voca- 
tional education or career guidance. The State Department 
of rducation has focused its efforts on equal empioyment- 
related matters and implementing an affirmative action 
plan. In addition, Idaho has joined with the State Depart- 
ments of Fducation in Alaska. California, Nevada, Washing- • 
ton and Oregon in a multi-state project to assist school 
districts in eliminating sex discrimination, 

VI II. State Commiss ion on the Status of Women : Hie Commission on the 

Status of Women was established by legislative statute 
in 1970. Its budget for 1^74 was $6,000, its 19'"> budget, 
38,000. The commission is studying prison conditions, 
educational development, credit problems and low-income 
hous mg. 



There arc approximately 3S'',ono women in Idaho. 
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I- State Labor Laws Minimum wJjge provisions cover all employees, 



except employees covered by the Fair J-abor Standards Act 
CLSA)., All females age 16 and over who are employed in 
any public or private institution are limited to an eight- 
hour day, 48-hour week,; Women are not subject to any 
additional protective laws, Illinois has an uqual Pay Act 
prohibiting discrimination in pay base'd on sex, enforced 
by the Department of Labor as well as by civil action by 
employees. 



n. Fair Employment Practices Legislation : The Fair Employment Prac- 



tices Act covers all employers with 25 employees cr more, 
labor organizations and employment agencies. An employee 
claiming to have been discriminated against on the basis 
of sex may file a complaint with the Fair Employment Prac- 
tices Commission,; The commission's powers include the 
right to conduct investigations, settle complaints by 
persuasion, hold hearings and subpoena witnesses. As a 
result of a hearing, the commission may issue cease 
and desist orders and require affirmative action. The 
commission may also obtain a court order to implement 
its decisions. The right to petition for a new hearing 
is provided and judicial review may be obtained.; 



HI. State Anti-Discrimination Agency : To date the Illinois Fair 
Employment Practices Commission has not returned an 
informational questionnaire, 

IV. Administrative Promulgations Pursuant to State Fair Employment 
Practices Legislation : Sex Discrimination Guidelines , adopted' 
in 1971 by the Illinois Fair Employment Practices Commis- 
sion, outlines procedures to enforce constitutional and 
statutory prohibitions against sex discrimination,- The " 
guidelines follow those federally required, including a 
discussion of bona fide occupational qualifications based 
on sex and permissible preemployment inquiries,/- 

V. Other Pending or Passed Legislation : In 1973, a bill was passed 
which amended the University Civil Service System Act to 



prohibit discrimination in employment on the basis of sex*" 
and national origin (fiB 1259), The state -const itution was 
also amended to prohibit the denial of civil rights on the 
basis of sex,: 




ILLINOIS (cont.) 



VI. Equal Rights AmeTidment : Although the Illinois senate ratified 
the ERA in May, 1972, it was defeated in the house in 
June, 1972. ' Since then it has-been rejected in committee 
and on the Senate floor. 

VII. Elementary and Secondary Level Education Policies : As of 1972- 
1973, seven per cent of 1,499 school superintendents were 
women (115), and 15 per 'cent (765) of 5,050 school pixnci- 
pals were female. Although no programs have been developed 
to combat sexism in instructional materials, curriculum, 
teacher training or vocational and career guidance, the 
Superintendent of Public Instruction released a press state- 
ment in 1974 declaring support of federal laws affecting 
women in education as well as noting shortcomings of such ' 
laws in areas of curriculum. He also announced the creation 
of a task '^orce to study and recommend specific steps to 
eliminate sex discrimination in the schools and has incor- 
porated sex discrimination guidelines into his office's 
standards for the evaluation of schools.: 

VIII. State Commission on the Status of Women : The Commission on the 
Status of Women was reestablished by the legislature in 
1969. Its budget for 1974 was $10,000. Its annual report 
to the governor shows that the commission has been active 
in recommending measures to the legislature, many of which 
have been enacted. Among these are a scholarship program 
for women wishing to return to school, a minimum wage law, 
an equal pay law, the extension of unemployment compensa- 
tion rights to pregnant women and day care facilities.: 
The commission's most recent recommendations include 
ratification of the ERA and support of legislation pro- 
viding increased employment Opportunities for part-time 
employees. 

There are approximately S, 722, 000 women in Illinois, 
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INDIANA 

I'X^ State Labor Laws : Minimuifi wage provisions cover all employees, 
except students working in their schools and persons in 
executive, administrative or professional Occupations 
earning $100 or more week. Women employed in education 
are not affected by any laws restricting hlours of work, 
requiring overtime compensation or, requiring spcciaT pro- 
^ tective facilities. Indiana has art F.qual Pay Act prohibiting 
discrimination in pay based on sex., 'it is enforced by the 
Wage Adjustment Board and by private employee actions 
individually or as a class.. 

II. Fair Employment Practices Legislation : The state's Civil Rights 
Law covers all employers V/ith six or more employees, unions 
and employmont agencies. • An employee claiming to have been 
discriminated against on the basis of sex may file a nota- 
rized complaint with the Civil Rights Commission. The 
commission's powers include the right to investigate com- 
plaints, settle complaints through persuasion, hold hearings 
and subpoena witnesses. As a re*;ult of a hearing, the 
commission may issue cease and desist orders and require 
affirmative action. The commission may also obtain a court 
decree for the enforcement of its decisions.^ .Judicial re- 
view of .all orders may be obtained.. 

III.. State '\nt 1- Disc riminat ion \gency : During 1Q"^4, the Civil Rights 

Commission had a budget of ^230,1.'S6, an increase of 5^ per ^ 
cent over its previous year's budget.. A total of 1,660 
complaints were filed during 1974., Of ther»e, 39 per cent 
(609) dealt with discrimination based on sex.. Nearly all 
of the sex discrimination complaints alleged linfair employ- 
ment practices.. No information was available on the 
disposition of sex discrimination complaints per se , hut 
of all the discrimination cases processed during 1974, 3 
came to public hearings, 194 were investigated, and 26 agree- 
nent*? were obtained through conference. The vast majority 
of the cases (8''1) wore referred to others ard the remaining 
cases were either withdrauTi (81), not acted upon by the 
' complainant (6") or ignored for lack of jurisdiction (.^S)-. 

I V . Adm inistrative Pro mul g.it i^ons P u r suant to State Fair Imployment 

Practices Legislation :- The state has no admin I'^t rat ive promulga- 
tions relevant to equal rights for women in education. 

Ot her Pending or Pa^^sed (legislation : To date, th^« Ici'J s lat i vc 

service agency has not provided information on legislation 
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INDIANA (cont . ) 



relevant to women in education, 1970 to 1974., 
VI. Equal Rights Aroendment : Indiana has failed to ratify the ERA. 

VII. Elementary and Secondary Level Education Policies : No informa- 

tion was available on the number of female education 
administrators. In 1970, the Vocational Education Board 
banned sex-segregated courses. The 1973 Textbook Adoption 
an^ Evaluation Form included a question pertaining to the 
, ^unbiased depiction of women and minorities. In addition, 

new guidelines on sex stereotyping for media programs in 
the schools will soon be disseminated. Under preparation 
are regulations for teacher certification that deal with 
the probl^em of sexism in teacher training. Several 
counties have established day care centers for the child- 
ren of teachers, and the state has a program for pregnant 
girls which includes child care as well as academic sub- 
jects.. 

VIII, State Commission on the Status of Women : The Commission on the 

Status of Women was reconstituted by Executive Order in 
1973, Its budget for 1975 is approximately $17,500. 

There are approximately 2,266,000 women in Indiana, 
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IOWA 



I. State Labor f :s: Iowa has no laws concerning wages, hours, 
overtime compensation or special requirements for the 
employers of women. The state also lacks an Fiqual Pay 
Act which would prohibit discrimination in pay based 
on sex. 

II. Fair Employment Practices Legislation : Iowa's Civil Rights Act 
covers all employers with four employees or more, labor 
unions and employment agencies. Complaints alleging dis- 
crimination in employment based on sex may be filed by an 
aggrieved employee, his or her attorney, the attorney gen- 
eral or the Civil Rights Coinnission itself. The commission's 
powers include the right to investigate complaints, resolve 
complaints by arbitration, hold hearings and subpoena wit- 
nesses* As a result of a hearing, the commission may issue 
cease and desist orders and require affirmative act ion The 
conunission may petition the court to enforce its orders, 
whereupon the court may affirm, modify or reverse a commis- 
sion order. Judicial review of all orders may be obtained. 

III. State Anti-Piscriroination Agency : between December, 1972, and 
June, 1974, the Civil Rights Commission had a budget of 
$187,530 to implement the Civil Rights Act. During this 
period, it received 1,142 complaints. .\o information was 
available on the portion of these complaints dealing with 
sex discrimination or on their disposition. 

IV. Administrative Promulgations Pursuant to State Fair r'mpl^y"^ent 
Practices Legislation : Iowa' <; Rules on flex-Segregated Want Ads 

(1970) discusses types of ads" that violate the Civil Rights 
Act. Ads indicating sex preference are only pormissible 
where sex is a bona fide occupational qualification. 
Rules on Tmployee Selection Procoduros (1971) establishes 
guidelines for employers on the use of tests and other 
employee selection techniques which may discriminate on 
the basis of sex. Selection tests must be shown to bo 
validly predictive of job performance according to accepted 
statistical procedures. Sex Discrimination Guide! incn (19/2) 
outlines procedures necessary to enforce statutory prohibi- 
tions against sex discrimination, nie guidelines follow 
those federally required, including a discussion of bona 
fide occupational qualifications based on sex and permis- 
sible preemploymont inquiries. 
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IOWA (cont.) 



V. Other Pending or Pr. sed Legislation : In 1974, the legislature 
defeated SF 2912» which would have equalized salaries of 
men and women with romparable training and experience who 
perform comparable duties as personnel of merged area 
schools. Also defeated was SF 1100 (1974) which would have, 
prohibited discrin^ination on the basis of sex in education > 
inst i tut ions iVthe bill covered admissions, expulsions and 
discrimination in cuririculiun and sponsored activities. In 
1974, the education code was revised and amended to include 
the contributions of women in society in educational pro- 
grams (SF !26). ^ 

VI, r.qual Rights /Vmendment : Iowa ratified the l.RA in March, 1972., 

VII. t.lcmcntary and Secondary Level Education Policies : No informa- 
tion was available on the number of female education 
administrators. In 1974, the Department of Instruction 
established a special committee on sex stereotyping in 
education. It was delegated the task of preparing policy 
statements and other materials for consideration by the 
State Board of Lducarion. 

VIII. State Commission on the Status of Women : The Commission on the 
btatus of Women was created by the legislature in 1972, 
Its budget for 1974 was $27,278; its 1975 budget is 
$.'>0»417.: Its main activities focus on employment, educa- 
tion, child care, welfare and the legal status of women. 
The commission published a brocliure in 1974 entitled 
"Sexism in Hducation,'* 

* 

There are approximately 1 ,452.000 women in the state.- 
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KANSAS 



I.. State Labor Laws :. The Department of Labor has the power to 

investigate whether wages are adequate in any pccupation 
in which women and minors are employed and to issue new 
wage orders. Females i^n any occupation (except those 
employees covered by Title VII of the Federal Civil 
Rights Act) ar^ also subject to orders by the commissioner 
of labor concerning permissible hours of work. Special 
prptective laws require that employers supply seats for 
female employees for their use when not engaged' in active 
^ * employment duties.. Kansas has an Equal Pay Act prohibiting 

discrimination in pay on the basis of sex, enforced by 
civil actions by employees. 

II. Fair Cmploj^ent Practices Legislation :' The Act Against Discrim- 
ination covers all employers with four or more employees, 
labor organizations and employment agencies. Complaints 
Tnay be filed. by an aggrieved person, his or her attorney, 
the attorney "general or the Commission on Civil Rights 
itself when discrimination based on sex is believed to 
have occurred.: The commission's powers include the right 
to conduct investigations, settle complaints by persuasion, 
hold hearings and subpoena witnesses. As a result of a 
hearing, the commission may issue cease and desist orders $ 
and require employers to take affirmative action. The^ 
commission mky request court enforcement of its orders* 
and judicial review may be obtained.. 



III. State Anti-Discrimination Agency : During 1974, the Commission 
on Civil J^ights had a budget of $397,761, an increase of 
20 per cent over its previous year's budget.- In 1974, 
the commission maintained a staff of 29 to implement the 
Act Against ^Discrimination which affected approximately 
900,000 employees . yJ#Stween 197.^ and 1974, the number of 
complaints filed increased by 51 per cent to 663. During 
the same period, complaints due to discrimination based 
on sex increased 33 ner cent to 166. The maiority of all 

complaints alleged unlawful employment practices.. 
Although information on the disposition of these complaints 
was not available, only one case was settled .by concilia- 
tion in 1974, '-^d no hearing? were,,Jiold in 1973 or 1974.; 
In 1974,* two complainarits-won' "affirmative action awards 
which totaled $4,3737 

IV., Administrative PromJlgations Pursuant State Fair I'mpjoyTncnt 
Practices Leg is lat ion :, Rules and Rj^grflations (1973) issued by 

y 
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^ the Civil Rights Commission setb forth guidelines for 

employers on the use of tests and other employee selec- 
tion techniques which may discriminate on the basis of 
sex. Selection tests must be shown to be validly pre- 
dictive of job performance for each majority or minority 
group according to accepted statistical procedures. It 
also discusses occupational qualifications based on sex* 
and permissible preemployment inquiries. 

\. Other Pending or Passed legislation ; In 1974*, the legislature 
appropriated funds for the support of women's athletics 
at state colleges and universit i^^s (L.1974, Ch.15). In 

1974, the legislature began an u.rerim study on equal ^ 
rights for women, expected to culminate in the develop- 
ment of propojed^ legislation in 1975 (Proposal No. 34*).. 
There has been n6 additional A.jislative activity affect- 
ing women in education during the p>.iiOd trom 1970 to 
1974. 

VI.. rqual Righti; Amendment : Kansas ratified the ER.A in March, 1972 

Ml, Llementary and Secondary Level Education Policies : As of 1972- 

1975, none of the 375 school superintendents were female 
and only four per cent (85) of 2.006 school principals 
were women. The State Board "of Education issued an 
affirmative act lon^ po! icy in 1974 which affects all of 
Its employees. In addition, the Board of Education has 
called for assistance in establishing a compreiiens i ve 
manpower services program for vocational education.: 
:\suon[i other things, the vocational education program 
attempts to eliminate sex-role stereotyping." 

III. state Conroission on the Status of Women : At the present time, 
the Commission on the .Status of Women appears to be 
inactive. 

There arc approximately !,r'0,()00 -..omcn in the state 
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!. State Labor Laws ; 'Minimiuii wage provisions cover all emnloyees 
in all occupations, except persons employed in bona fide 
' executive, administrative or professional capacities and 
employees of the federal government. All employees 
covered by minimum wage provisions are also required to 
be compensated one and one-half times their regular 
hourly rate for work in excess of 4*^ hours per week, as 
well as for time worked on the seventh day in any one work 
week.^ Females under the age of 21 in any occupat ion ^are 
restricted from working more than a ten-hour day, 60-^our 
week.: Special protective laws prohibit females under' the. 
age of 21 from working in any occupatio'n requiring constant 
standing Kentucky has an Cqual Pay Act prohibiting dis- 
crimination in wages on the basis 'of sex.. It covers 
women in any establishment with eight or more employees 
not subject to the Federal Wage Hour Act and is enforced 
by the Pepartment of Labor. 

II, > Fair Emplo>-ment Practi ces Le gislation : Kentucky's Fair Fmployment 
Practices Act covers all employers with eight or more em- 
ployees, labor unions and employment agencies., Complainis 
may be filed by an aggrieved person, the attorney general 
or the Commission on Human Rights itself when discrimination 
based on sex is believed to have occurred. The commission's 
powers include the right to conduct investigations, sel>tle 
complaints by persuasion, file an action in circuit court 
to achieve temporary relief, hold'^hearings and subpoena wit- 
nesses. As a result of a hearing, the commission may issue 
cease and desist orders and require affirmative Uetion., 
The commission may also obtain a court order to enforce its 
decision. Judicial review of all orders may be obtained. 

III.. State .Anti-Discr iminat ion Vgency : To date, the Comniission on 

, Human Rights has not returned an informatioml questionnaire.: 

IV . Administrative Promulgations Pursuant to State Fair Fmployment 

Practices Legislation : The state ha<; no administrative promulga- 
y t ions relevant to cqual rights for women in education.. 

V. O ther Pending or Passe d Legislation : In 1074, the legislature 

passed a bill requiring that secondary schools which mam- 
tain basketball teams for boys m,iint;;i^in the same pro^',ram 
for girls. Failure to do .^o prevents a school from partic- 
ipating in any sports event for one school year (SB 73). A 
.similar bill in 1974 dealing with golf, tennis, track and 



KENTUCKY (cont .) 



swimming teams failed to pass (SB 276). 

VI. Bqiial Rights Amendment . Kentucky ratified the LRA in Jutvo,, 1972., 

VII. Hlementary and Sec ondary Level LdiKation Policies : As of 1972- 
1973, three per cent of 318 school superintendcTits were 
female (10) and 14 per cent of 1,4 18 school principals 
were female (200). To d:itc,, thp Department of Tducation 
hab not responded to an informational quej^t ionnaire. 

VIII. State Commission on the Stattis of Women :' The/^ommiss ion on the 
Status of Women was given statutory stcttus in 1970 
During 1974, it had a budget of $27,o6o, increased in 
I 107S to $28,S00. The commission ha? three active task 
forces dealing with state legislation, vmploymcnt matters 
and dissemination of public inforniation.. 

/ 

Ihcre are approximately 1,6'40,000 women in Kentucky. 
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I. State Labor Laws : The commissioner of labor has the power to 
investigate whether wages paid to female employees are 
adequate or to issue new wage orders in any occupation 
in which females and female minors are employed,; Women 
employed in education are not subject to laws concerning 
working hours and overtime compensation. Girls under 17 
years cT age, however, may not be employed from 7:00p.m. to 
6:00 a.m. (boys mjy not work from 10:00 p.m. to b:00 a.m.). 
Special protective laws require that employers supply 
seats for female employees for their use when not engaged 
in active employment duties. Louisiana has no Equal Pay 
Act. 



F^ i^ l.mployment Practices Legislation : Louisiana has no statu- 
tory provision of general application concerning equal 
employment opportunity. 

III. State Anti -Disc riminat ion Age ncy: There is no statewide anti- 
discrimination agency to enforce legislation concerning 
equal employment opportunity. 

IV.. Administrative Promulgations Pursuant to State Fair Employment 
Practices Legislation : Louisiana has no administrative promul- 
gations relevant to equal rights for women in education.' 

V. Other Pending or Passed Legislation : During 1974, a bill was 
defeated which would have prohibited certain forms of 
discrimination against teachers in tlie public schools 
(SB 512, MB 1214). Also defeated was a\ comprehensive 
fair employment practices act which would have prohib- 
ited discrimination based on sex in empl(Wment, public 
accommodations, education and real property transactions. 
The bill would have, m -addition, created :^ Commission 
on Human Relations, Rights and Responsibilities to imple- 
ment the law and hair complaints charging discrimination 
{\m 260, 1974). 

VI. Lqu.'il Riglits Amendment : Louisiana failed to ratify the TKA in 
1072, F574 and 197S. 

VII.. I.lementary and Secondary Level I ducat ton Policies \s of 1972- 
V 1973, only four of 303 school superintendents were women, 
and 13 per cent (ISO) of 1,^83 school principals were 
female. To date, the' Department of Education has not 
responded to an informational questionnaire. 
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LOUISIANA (cont.) 



vni. State Commission on the Status of Women: The Commission on the 



Status of V.'omon wjs reestablished by the legislature in 
1974. During both 1974 and 1975 it received an annual 
budget of $19,52?.^ To date, the commission has not 
supplied information on its activities and pub 1 icat ions < 

There are approximately 1,8''0,000 women in I,ouisiana. 
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MAINE 



I. , State Labor Laws : Minimum wage provisions cover all employees 
in all occupj/at ions , except persons employed in bona fide 
executive, administrative or professional capacities.. 
The same employees are also required to be compensated 
at one and one-half times their regular hourly rate for 
work in excess of 40 hours a week. Females age 16 and 
over , except executives , admin ist rat or s , profess ional s 
or supervisors, are restricted from working more than 
a nine-hour day, 54-hour week. Relaxation of this law 
for females is permitted for not more than 15 days per 
year, by written agreement between employee and employer 
subject to approval by the director of the Bureau of 
l,abor and Industry. Women employed in education are not 
affected by any special protective laws^ Maine has an 
Fqual Pay Act prohibiting discrimination in wages on the 
basis of sex, administered by the Bureau of Labor and 
Indust ry . 

II. Fi iir Hmployment Practices Legislation : The Human Rights Act 
covers all employers, unions and employment agencies. 
Complaints may be filed by an aggrieved individual or 
the Human Rights Commission itself when discrimination 
based on sex is believed to have occurred. The commis- 
sion's powers include the right to conduct investigations, 
settle complaints by methods of conciliation and file a 
civil action in superior court for relief. The superior 
court hears all actions filed by the commission and de- 
cides on actions brought in the name of the commission. 
Aggrieved parties may also file a civ-il action in 
superior court against those committing unlawful discrim- 
inat ion.' 

III. State Ant i-l)iscr immat ion Agency : During 1974, the Human Rights 
Commission had a budget of $150,000 ($63,000 from state 
sources and $67,000 of federal monies) and a total staff 
of 12 to implement the Human Rights Act. So information 
was available on the number of complaints filed, the 
number due to sex discrimini»" ion or the disposition of 
sex discrimination complain. s. 

I \' A dmin I strtit I vc P romulgations ^^ursuant to State ^air I mployment ^ 
Practices Legislat ion: Maine has no administrative promulgations 
relevant to equal rights for women in education. 
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M A I N* n (cont,) 



V. Other Pending or Passed Legislat ion f No legislation relevant 
to women in education has been introduced or passed by 
the legislature, 1970 to 1974. 

VI. r.qual Rights Amendment : Maine ratified the ERA in 1974 during 
a special session of the legi s latAire . 

VII.' Llementary and Secondary Level Education Policies : No informa- 
tion was available on the number of female education 
administrators." To date, the State Department of Hduca- 
tion has not developed programs or policies to combat • 
Sc'Xism in instructional materials, courses, teacher 
training, community education, vocational education or 
career guidance. It has focused its efforts on equal 
employment -related matters and on implementing an 
affirmative action plan, effective March, 1974. 

VIII. State Comm i ssion on the Status of Women : The Commission on 
the Status of Women was appointed by the legislature 
in I97.>. During l*i74, it luid a budget of $2,210, plus 
$1,500 from a special appropriation of the legislature. 
Its current budget! is 52,610. Hie commission has no 
paid staff;, its vcJluntccrs are working,>to introduce 
state legislation /of particular interest to women. 

There are afVproximately 509,000 women in Maine. 

,/' 
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MARYLAND 

\^ 

State Labor Laws : Minimum wage provisions cover all employees 
in all occupations, except persons employed in bona fide 
professional, executive or administrative capacities.. 
The same employees are also required to compensated at 
one and one-half their regular hourly rate for work\in 
excess of 40 hours per week. Females employed in education 
are not affected by any special protective laws., Maryland 
has m Equal Pay Act prohibiting discrimination in wages 
on'the basis -Of sex, enforced by the commissioner of labor 
or private action by employees. 

Fair Employment Practices Legislation : The Fair Employment 

Practices Act covers ^.11 employers with 15 employees or 
more, unions and employment agencies.. Complaints may be 
filed by an aggrieved individual or the Commission on 
Human Relations itself when discrimination based on sex 
is believed to have occurred.. The commission's powers 
include the right to conduct investigations, settle com- 
plaints by persuasion, hold hearings and subpoena witnesses. 
As a result of a hearing, the commission may issue cease 
and desist orders, require affirmative action and initiate 
litigation to enforce its orders. Fines and jail sentences 
maybe imposed^ judicial review of^all orders is available. 

UI. State Anti-Discrimination Agency : During 1974, the Commission 
on Human Relations had a budget of $680,726, an increase 
of 15 per cent over its previous year's budget. In 1974, 
* the agency maintained a staff of 56 to implement the 
Maryland Fair Employment Practices Act. Between 197.^ 
and 1974, the total number of complaints filed wit the 
commission increased by 11 per cent to 1,805. During the 
same period, complaints due to 'ex discrimination rose 60 
per cent "to 584. Nearly all such complaints alleged ur- 
1 awful employment practices.: .No information was available 
on the disposition of these complaints, nor the total 
value of affirmative action awards made to complainants., 

rv. Administrative Promulgations Pursuant to State Fair Employment 
Practices Legislation : Guidelines on Employee Selection Pro- 
cedures (1972) sets forth standards for empl(5yers on the 
proper use of tests and othor employee selection techniques 
which may discriminate on the basis of sex. Selection 
tests must be shown to be validly predictive of job per- 
formance for each majority or minority group according to 
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MARYLAND (cont.) 

accepted statistical procedures. Sex nisc^-imination \ 
G indelinc _s {19721 outlirn^'s procedures necessary to en- ^ 
force statutory prohibitions against sex discrimination. 
The adopted guidel'incs follow those federally required, 
including r discussion of bona fide occupational qualifi- 
cations based on sex and permissible preemploymenf inquiries. 

v.. Othe r P ending or Passed Legislation : In 1974, the legislature 
failed to pass a bill requesting the State Department of 
[•ducat ion to evaluate sex stereotyping in textbooks used 
in public schools (S.JR 6) Also introduced in 1974 was 
a measure to extend the authority of the Human Relations 
Commission to public and private education inst itut ioiis 
m order to guarantee equality m the use of such facili- 
ties (HB 196). In 1972, the legislature succeeded in re- 
vising portions of the education statutes dealing with 
teachers* retirement and the public education system. 
Tho^o revisions extend retirement benefits, to both sexes 
(SB 439) and permit females to participate in sports in 
the public schools on the same basis as males (HB 698). 
In 1972, the state constitution was amended to prohibit 
denial of civil rights on the basis of sex. 

VI. {. quAl Righ ts Amendment: Maryland ratified the CRA in April, 1972. 

VII. momentary and Secondar y Level Tducation Policies : No informa- 
tion was available on the number of female education 
administrators.^ In 1974', the State Board of fducation 
issued a resolution concerning sex stereotyping in text- 
books and other instructional materials. A committee is 
currently drafting guidelines for local educational agen- 
cies pursuant to the resolution.: Hie board has also 
issued a proposal on the subject of sexism in teacher 
training but has made no definite commitments on this sub- 
ject as yet. The county board's of education offer in- 
service workshops for credit on sexism, and in 1974, the 
career education task force of the State Department of 
fducation issued a discussion of the career education needs 
of girls and women.: Also begun in 1974 were two infant 
care centers within Baltimore Public High Schools which 
are available to high school students.. 

VIIL. S tate Commission on the Status of Wcme n: The Commission on 

fhl' Status of Women became statutory in duly, 1971. Its 
1974 budget was $32,298, The commi'ssion regularly reports 
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to the governor, and the legislature on needed legisla- 
tion. In addition, it has published a pamphlet on the 
legal rights of women 

There are approximately 2,006,000 women in the state 
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MASSACHUSETTS 



I. State Labor Laws : Minimum wage provisions cover all employees 
in all occupations. Technical anxi clerical workers in 
education are also covered by Wage Order No. 24-D., All 



professionals or qualified trainees for such positions 
earning more than $80 per week, are required to be com- 
pensated at one and one-half times their regular hourly 
rate for work in excess of 40 hours per week. Females 
in all occupations, except those in bona fide executive, 
administrative and professional positions are restricted 
■from working more than a nine-hour day, 48-hour week. 
Special protective laws prohibit females from lifting 
or carrying objects weighing more than 40 pounds. Massa- 
chusetts has an P.qual Pay Act prohibiting discrimination 
in wages based on sex. It is enforced by the commissioner 
of the Department of Labor or by civil actions by 
employees. 

h:mployment Practices LeRASlation : The Fair Employment Prac- 
tices Act covers all employers with eight or more employees, 
labor unions and employment agencies. Complaints may be 
filed by an agj?rioved person, his or her attorney, the 
attorney general or the Commission Against Discrimination 
itself, when discrimination based on sex is believed to 
have occurred, iho commission's powers include the right 
to file a petition in superior court seeking a temporary 
restraining order, hold hearings and subpoena witnesses. 
As a result of a hearing, the commission may issue cease 
and desist orders, require affinuative action and initiate 
court proceedings to enforce its orders., ./udicial review 
may be obtained. 



III., State Ant i-Discrimination Agency: During 1974, the Commission 



Against Discrimination maintained four offices and had 
a budget of $900,490 to implement the Fair r.mployrocnt 
Practices Act; this represented a 12 per cent increase 
over Its previous year's budget.. In 1974, the agency 
maintained a staff of 67 people. Although the total 
number of general discrimination complaints filed 
decreased three per cent from 1,600 in 1973 to 1,.S45 in 
lo74, sex discrimination complaints rose 26 per cent 
from 388 in 1973 to 489 in 1974. In 1973, 126 investi- 
gations were conducted and closed, 33 cases were settled 
by arbitration, 34 hearings were held and " ccm^o .ind 
desist and affirmative action orders were issued. The 




administrators , 
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total value of affirmative action awards in 1973 was 
$16,445.68. Two hundred elev(?n cases filed in 1973 
are still pending. During 1974, 197 investigations 
were conducted and closed, 64 cases were settled by 
arbitration, 17 hearings were held and coasc 
and desist and affirmative action orders were issued. 
The total value of affirmative action awards in 1974 was 
$89,659.^ Of cases filed in 1974, 292 arc still pending,, 

^V- Administrative Promulgations Pursuant to State Fair Hm|)loyment 
Practices Legislation ;, The, Governor *s Code of Fair ""iuctices 
for State Agencies (1970) establishes guidelines for 
eliminating sex discrimination in all state agency per- 
sonnel procedures and all state services and facilities. 
Guidelines on Sex Discrimination in Lmployment (1971) 
outlines procedures to enforce statutory prohibitions 
against sex discrimination. The- guidel ines follow those 
federally required, including a discussion of bona fide 
occupational qualifications based on sex, and permissible 
preemployment inquiries. Lqual Pay and Maternity Benefits 
(1972) outlines obligations of employers to grant mater- 
nity leaves and reinstate female employees. Maternity 
Leave Regulations (1975) expands regulations governing 
the rights of female employees with respect to maternity 
leaves . 

V. Other Pending or Passed Legislation : In 1971, the legislature 



passed a lav which forbade the exclusion of any child 
from a public school or courses of study thereof on account 
of sex (i:h.622 of 19"1 Revised Statutes). The constitution 
was also amended to prohibit the denial- of civil rights 
on the basis of sex. ITiree bills were Introduced that 
had implications for women in education.. One proposed 
extending the jurisdiction of the State (Commission 
Against Discrimination to sex discrimination Jn education 
(MB 5788).^ The second rcqiiirea equal opportunity for all 
public school students witli respect to admissions and 
courses of study (IIB 1395). The third required equal 
opportunity for women in pul)lic' service cm|)loyment (HB 1396), 
Other bill< which will probably be rofiled Jiiring the' 
197S session include a hill requiring all occupational 
and guidance counselors not to discriminate on the basis 
of sex (MB 3.303, 1974), a bill requiring that no state 
institutions of hi^'.her education discriminate in employ- 
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mcnt or ;^dinissions on the basis of sex (IIB 1580, 1974) and 
a bill prohibiting discrimination in elementary and 
secondary schools (ilB 2150, 1974). 

VI. r.qual Rights Amendment : Massachusetts ratified the ERA in 
March, 1972. 

VII. Flementary and Secondary Level nducarion Policies : As of 1972- 

1973, only ten of 071 school superintendents were female, 
as were 20 per cent (609) of 5,124 school principals. 
In March. 1974, the State Board of Education adopted 
recommendations for school districts pursuant to the 1971 
law prohibiting discrimination on the basis of sex in 
public schools (see "Pending or Passed Legislation"). Tlie 
recommendations cover sex-stereotyped instructional 
materials and courses, extracurricular and athletic activ- 
ities, in-service training programs on sexism and programs 
designed to expand the occupational ^lorizons of students 
"across traditional sex lines as welPas programs to sensi- 
tiic guidance counselors to sexism in career counseling. 
The recommcnJations enal)le school districts to exainine 
existing practices and to initiate corrective actions 
where called for under the law. 

VIII. St.t te i^cmmissi o n on the Status of Women : Ihc Commission on the 

Stratus of Women was established by the governor in 1971., 
ItSNhudgct for 1974 was $20,000; in 1975 this was in^ ' 
creaX'd to. $52,000. Iho commission's task force on educa- 
tion has actively supported legislation relevant to women 
in the field of education. It has also proposed new 
legislative objectives and urged the development of affirm- 
.itivi- action guidelines for schools. The task force 'sur- 
' vvycd a numbor of institutions of higher learning for in- 
format jon on funding sources for educ.iting Massachusetts 
rosuients including v^omcn. In addition, the commission 
querit'd state ai^'ncies jnd institutions of post secondary 
education m 2()' states regarding their innovative programs 
which might he useful in improving educational opportuni^es 
for wonon in Massachus^^s . 

Hiere 'ire .ipprox imati^l v 2,970,000 women in the state. 

1 



*M I C M I G A N 



I., State Labor Laws : Minimiim wage provisions cover aM cmplovees.. 
All employees who do not have agreements which specify 
hours of work are restricted from working in excess oF 
a ten-hour day. Special protective laws prohibit women 
from being employed in any occupation or position re- 
quiring them to lift more than 7>S pounds or carry more 
than 20 pounds while climbing stairs, engage in any 
overhead lifting or stacking,, engage in any task dis- 
proportionate to their strength, and from being employed 
in any place, detrimental to their morals, health or poten 
tial capacity for motherhood,^ Michigan also has an I' qua I 
Pay Act prohibiting discrimination in pay on the basis 
of sex, enforced* by the director of the Wage [deviation 
Board or by civil action by employees. 

II.' Fair I'mployment Practices Legislation :. The Fair Fmployriont 
Practices Act covers all employers with c^ight or more 
employees, labor organizations and emplovTiiynt agencies. 
Complaints may be filed with the Civil Riynts Commission 
by an aggrieved person or his or her a^^t when discrim- 
ination based on sex is believed to nave occurred. Hie 
commission's powers include the right to conduct investi- 
gations, settle complaints by persuasion, hold hearings 
and examine witnesses. As a result of a hearing, the 
commission o\ay issue cease and des4st orders and require 
affirmative action, 

III. State \nt i-[)iscrimin:it ion Agency : During 19^4, the Department 
of Civil Rights had :i budget of $4,44fi,00n. an II per 
ceni increase over its budget. In 19''4, the agency 

maintained a staff of 23 H people. Between 19'"'^ <ind 19 "4, 
the total number of complaints filed declined five per 
cent from 5,.2S3 to 5,100.^ liuring the same period,, com- 
p^iimts due to discrimination based on ^ex decreased IS 
per cent from 723 to ^12.. Mou of- these complaintv alleg 
unfai r employnent practices. In 1^^"^,, 12 hearings w.^rc 
held and ^> <i ff 1 rmat i ve ^'icMon orders were issued 
In 19^4, eigl\t hearings Vere held and thr^e rti'f i rniat i ve 
action orders uere issued. ^ 

^ i^i^ " ^ t rat 1 ^ e Prr.n Ligatio n s {'ursu.int to St ate Fair I nplovmen^ 
Practice s Leg is la r ion V ft'lrmative \ctioii fiuide l JJic^ i -sued 
by^the Michigan Civil Rights (.omnission estahl)*^hes 
grideline^ for employers to determine whc^JTher tlieir 
pel onn^: i actions, {irotediires and methods unfiirly ex- 
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clikio fulcilified uorkcf^ on the basis of sex. Interpret ivc 
(J'uidc 1 ] ne> f the Michij;jn Rii;hts Laws Il9"'2) issued 

by the Tivil Ri^;hts Conn iss ion resolves issues concerning 
the state's rights laws and provides advice on how 

to interpret laws that deal with discrimination due to 
SOX. The P olicy Statement ' ( 19:^2) of the Civil Right.'^ 
Commission includes the commission's intentions to elimi- 
nate di ^crinmat ion in emplov'Tncnt based on sex. 

V. Other Pendini; or F\issed Legislatio n- l)uring 19"^,, a bill was f 
enacted which proviJed that a portion of state scholar- 
ship fands annually be reserved for evening and part-time 
students m order to f.icilitate the training of married 
woT.en from 1 cm -income f ami lie-; ;!1B 44S'^) . Another bill 
WIS pas'^ed in 19"S uhich required the secretary of educa- 
tion to t iLo a bienni il random survey of instructional 
naterials to see if progress i being -^idc toward the 
eiininition of scx-stereot ypevi natenals CliB 4806)^, ^o 
a^^tior xas^ taken on a bill which wonld permit females 
t o pa rt i e I p 1 1 e i n t h i se ^> 1 1 1 p rnj^ r.j ns o f pub I i 
sehor)N i\W 3^4^), 

VI. ! q uil Rig'u^ \ -^.c;id-.rrU i . r. ! i i r^. r i t ; f i e i the I R \ in May , 1 9 " 2 . 

I Ii^'n.^ntary an. ! Jxvo :ui > r\ ' ov 1 \ Ji i k tt i v>n Pol i . i ' \ < of 1 9 " 2 - 
19"^,, two of* n*; school superiT'tendent^ uere fenale and 
Jj" per cent 'if^'Ji of "9" school princi:*'ils vvcre female, 
hi \()ven^er. the I>epartnenr of Wlu.ation issued a 

resoKition r^.^ onnoTui i nu rht- e <t «ih 1 1 -himent oi' i task 
force to studv st^xisn i:> ireas (if oiudaree, eouiis^. 1 i , 
t e ^t'>ook ni^t r :^ r 1 o:m ! 'material.-., s.-hool <.oMr-^e^, 
tei'^rier trai^ia^ prcnirtnv, i::-sorvict. riming pr^* riims.. 
e\t raeurr u ;j 1 ar icti.iti*- m^l ithleti^.^ In I')"'^, a 
"lot I on was pav^eU whuh ailed t'or > '>ns hI.t it ion of the' 
^' •> ml rav e nenfu'rv ijipointed to the ite '<nird for 
{h;r>l t onnif.it^ arm I'i:n>^r i .^lie.'.es" ^ 

it / ' ! e'"* t h" »*^"- <>f< I'm.- Af>*"i(»*( * ». ( ^irnnu s s i on 

v> .-r i^' • : ^f" J r)y t^e lei.i^l.itan jm I'J^S v.) inde- 
p'-rj .'Mit "^h' )V TMOT ' V orfior ':u'' mk: 5'J"1. it 

f) id 1 iJ',: ♦ ^^'\,''*'), iM n"'/ Its b,J."t ros*' to 
>s9 ,^ ^'K^ !h'. V . .ion 'i st'! lie,! -^a'<' I i^s that 
I t'f'M w n:\' :) iTiv' Imv :)u^> ! ! d ,i p trip' i "t T h,it <nm^ to 

rhr '.}ail l•li'ht^ "^'n<'<! nr * n thi- !! S Constitution. 
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One of the coni.'niss ion * s task forces working witl,i 
state edacation personnel to devolop career programs 
and eliminate sc\ stereotvping in the schools. 

There are approx inate ly 4,,;^6';^)f) women m Michigan 
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I. State Labor Laws : Minimum wage provisions cover all employees, 
except those employed in a bona fide supervisory, adminis- 
trative or professional capacity, and those of a political 
subdivision ineligible for membership in the Public 
Employees Retirement Association by reason of provisions 
of the Minnesota statutes. All employees, except bona €ide 
executives, administrators or professionals, are required 
to be compensated at one and one-half times their regular 
hourly rate for work in excess of 48 hours in any work 
week. The state and its political subdivisions may grant 
time off at the rate of one and one-half hours of each 
hour worked in excess of 48 hours weekly in lieu of 
monetary compensation., Minnesota has no special .protec- 
tive laws relevant to women employed in education.. It 
docs have an Pqual Pay Act prohibiting discrimination in 
pay on the ba^^is of sex,* enforced by the commissioner of 
labor and indurtry or by civil actions by employees. 

II. Fair fmployment Practices Legislation : The Human Rights Act 

covers all employers with eight employees or more,' labor 
organizations ^nd employment agencies. An employee who 
believes he or she has been discriminated against on the 
basis of sex may file a complaint with the Department of 
Human Rights or the commissioner of human rights can 
file it.: Tlie department's powers include the right to 
conduct investigations, settle complaints by persuasion, 
flic a petition in district court seeking temporary re- 
lief against discriminating employers, hold hearings and 
subpoena witnesses. As a result of a hearing, the depart- 
ment may issue cease and desist order*^ and require affirma- 
tive action and punit ive d:unase awards. Judicial review of 
all ardors may be obtained and the commissioner of human 
rights may petition the court to enforce its orders. 

Iff. State Ant i-Discriminat io n Agenc y: To date, the Department of 
Miimnn Rij^hts has not returned an informational quest ion - 
na 1 re . 

I V . Adm i n I s t r a 1 1 ve Promulgations Pursuant to State Fair Imployinent 
Frirt~K7s 1 <\ at \ on : Sex D i s c r i !ii i n a t i on Guide 1 1 n e s ( 1 :> 4 ) 
Issued by the Department of Human Rights descrilies per- 
'nissible tmplov-ment procedures and memhership rule^. 
Practices discussed include permissible precmp lo\Tient 
inquiries to sex, preiinnncy and childbirth matters, 
maternit/ leivts and absenc(*s , sex as- a !)ona fide occu- 
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pational requirement, benefits and compensation. The 
Governor* s Code of Fair Practices (1975) establishes 
guidelines for eliminating sex discrimination in all 
state agency personnel procedures and all state services 
and facilities. 

Other Pending or Passed Legislation : One law passed in 1974 was 
i*e levant to women in education.. It required that a bi- 

f ennial report be submitted to the state regarding racial 

and sexual distributions in institutions of higher educa- 
tion (HF .^347). In 1975, HF 377 became law (Ch,729),, It 
concerned sex discrimination in employment and admissions 
to any public educational institution. In 1973, HF 375 
was introduced but did not pass. It concerned employment 
or membership discrimination based on sex or disability. 

VI.. Equal Rights Amendment : Minnesota ratified the ERA in February, 
1973. 

VII.^ Elementary and Secondary Level Fducation Policies : No information 
was available on the number of female education administra- 
tors. The Department of Fducation has developed numerous 
programs and policies designed to combat sexism in public 
educaj:ion. For example, the Board of Fducation's statement 
' of policy, "Eliminating Sex Bias in Education," (1972) 
deals with sex stereotyping in instruct k)n;il in.itcrials, 
teacher training and in-service training programs. In 
1972, the State Board of Education adopted a position 
paper on career education designed to expand the occupa-^ 
tional and vocational horizons of students across tra- 
ditional sex lines. The 1974 report of a sex bias task 
force of the State Board of Education covers matters per- 
taining to sex stereotyping in instructional materials 
and courses.: In 1974, the State Board of Education 
adopted a regulation requiring that elementary and secon- 
dary schools provide courses and activities to both sexes 
on an equal basis in order to bo able to receive state 
aid. In 1971, it adopted the requirement that applicants 
for teaching certification must have completed a training 
program containing human relations components. In 197.3, 
the board developed "r^iiidolines Relating to Quality Inter- 
Cultural and ^3n-Sex-Biascd Iducation" which involved the 
community in educational advisory committees for the pur- 
poses of developing, implementing .inJ evaluating inter- 
cultural and non- SOX- biased educational programs. 
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VIII. State Conanission on the'' Status of Women : A Women's Advisory 

Council was established by the legislature in 1967. The 
council uses the staff services and office space of the 
Department of Human Rights, but it has no budget of its 
own. A bill introduced in 1973 (HF 1397) which would have 
appropriated funds to the council failed to pass. To date, 
the council has made numerous recommendations to the 
Department of Education on sexism in education, rtany of 
these have been subsequently issued as formal policy 
statements by the department. 

There are approximately 1,941,000 women in the state.: 
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MISSISSIPPI 



I. State Labor Laws : Mississippi has no state wage laws. All 
females in all occupations are prohibite^J from working 
in excess of a ten-hour day» 6(Miour week or from working 
on Sundays. Mississippi has nfc special protective laws 
that affect women employees ancTit also lacks an Equal Pay 
Act prohibiting discrimination in pay on the basis of sex. 

II. Fair Employment Practices Legislation : The state has no 

statutory provision of general application concerning equal 
ertiploymcnt opportunity 

III-^ State Anti»DiscriminatioTt Agency : Mississippi has no state- 
wide ant i-djscrimination agency to enforce ' legislat ion 
concerning equal employment opportunity., 

IV,^ Administrative Promulgations Pursuant to State Fair Employment 
Practices Legislation : The state has no administrative pro- 
mulgations relevant to equal rights for women in education. 

V. Other Pending or Passed Legislation : No legislation relevant 
to women in education ha^ been introduced or passed by 
the legislature in the period from 1970 to 1974, 

VI.. Equal Rights Amendment : No action was taken on the ERA in the 
1974 legislative session. 

VII.: Elementary and Secondary Level Education Policies :' As of 1972- 
1973 » three of 175 school superintendents were women, 
as were 13 per cent (163) of 1»275 principals. To date, 
the Department of Education has not developed programs 
or policies designed to combat sexism in 'curriculum, 
instructional material's, vocational and guidance pro- 
grams or teacher in-scrvice and community training 
programs . 

VIII.- State Commission on the Status of Women : The Commission on 

the Status of Women was established in 1064 by legisla- 
tion.. It receives no budget.. In 1970 it published a 
booklet describing its creation and membership. 

'I'herc are approximately 1,143,000 women in the state.: 
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MISSOURI 



I., State Labor Laws :. Missouri has no state wage laws, All employees 
in all occupations are restricted to an eight-hour work 
day. Special protective laws require that employers sup- 
ply seats for female employees when not required by their 
work to remain on their feet and that separate water 
closets be provided for the use of employees of separate 
sexes, Missouri has an Equal Pay Act prohibiting discrim- 
ination in pay on the basis of sex, enforced by the Commis- 
sion on Human Rights and by civil action by employees,- 

11. Fair Lmployment Practices Legislation : The Fair Employment Prac- 
tices Act covers all employers with six or more employees, 
laboi organizations and employrr.cnt agencies. Complaints 
may be filed with the Commission on Human Rights by an 
aggrieved employee or the attorney general when discrim- 
ination based on sex is believed to have occurred. The 
commission's powers include the right to conduct investi- 
gations, s^^tlc complaints by conciliation and hold hear- 
ings. Thcat<orncy general is responsible for presenting 
the case in sup>>ort of the complaint before the commission. 
As a result of k hiring, the comnission may issue cease 
and desist orders ahtLoi^tTfre affirmative action. Judicial 
review of all orders may he obtained and the commission 
may secure an order of the court to enforce its decisions. 

III. State Anti-Discrimination Agency : During 19''4, the Commission 
on Human Rights had a budget of $497,351 to implement 
the Fair Fmployment I'racticer> Act, an increase of eight 
per cent over its 197?; budget. In 1^)74, the commission 
had a staff of 42 people. Between 197.^ and 1974, the 
total number o*f co..i|)l nnts handled by the commission 
increased 32 per cent to 3,632. In 1974, 151 complaints 
filed were due to discrimination based on sex.: All 151 
alleged unlawful employment discrimination. During the 
year, 13S investigations were conducted, 83 complaints 
were settled by arbitration, 3 hearings were lieUl 
and 1 case was left pending. During 1974, two cease 
and desist orders wcro issued .ind $.-^0,6:0 was awarded 
to complainants. 

I \' . \dmin istrative Promulg-^t icns Pursu ant to State Fair Fmployment 
Practices Legislation : The Memor:indum of Fair lmployment Prac- 
tTces Law to Schools was sent by the Commi.ision on Human 
Rights to all pu!)lic school superintendents in response 
to mqjiries regarding discrimination in t!ie hiring, 
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assignment and discharge of te:ichers. It asserts the 
illegality of employment practices based on sex. 

V.' Other Pending or Passed Legislation : No legislation relevant 

to women in education has been introduced or passed by the 
legislature in the period from 1970 to 1974. 

VI- rqual Rights Amendment : The T.RA passed in the house by one vote 
in the 197S legislative session.. Althout^h it has been 
placed on the senate calendar for consideration, to date, 
no action has been taken on the amendment. 

II. Klcm entary and Secondary Level Education Policies : No informa- 
tion was available on the number of femnle education ad- 
ministrators. The Department of f.ducation has issued a 
list of recommendations for vocational education programs 
that argue for greater attention to the training and employ- 
ment of women.. The guidelines cover recruitment, hiring, 
promotions and salary adjustments in vocational education 
programs, as well as recommendations with regard to sex- 
role stereotyping in textbooks, course content and extra- 
curricular activities. In 1975, the department released 
a handbook on the accreditation of public school districts 
which stipulated that tnere be no differentiation between 
male and female salaries The department has not as yet 
developed programs or policies to combat sexism in curricu- 
lum, courses, teacher training, in-service training»> com- 
munity education and career guidance. ^ 

n. State Cotnmission on the Status of Women : The Commission on the 
Status of Women became statutory in 1967. In 1974, it 
received nc fiscal appropriation.. 

There are approximately 2,420,000 wonon in the state. 
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MONTANA 



I./ State Labor Laws : Minimum wage provisions cover all employees, 
except students participating in distributive education 
programs, persons employed by the federal government 
and bona fide executives, professionals and administra- 
tors. All employees are restricted to an eight -hour day 
and are required to be compensated at a rate of one and 
one-half times their hourly wage for work in excess of 
40 hours per week. Special protective laws require that 
employers wt^^o employ females provide suitable seats for 
their use when not engaged in active employment duties. 
Montana has An Equal Pay Act prohibiting discrimination 
in pay based on sex, enforced by the commissioner of labor 
and industry. 

II. Fair Employment Practices Legislation : The Fair Employment Prac- 
t tices Act covers all employers, labor organizations and 
employment agencies, and establishes that discrimination 
in employment matters based on sex constitutes a misde- 
meanor. However, it fails to outline procedures for com- 
plaints, investigations or hearings.. 

Ill, State Anti-Discfimination Agency :' In 1974, the Human Rights 

Bureau received a budget of $61,000 and a staff of three 
to implement the Fair Employment Practices Act which 
covered 260,649 employees. To date, seven complaints 
have been filed with the bureau, five of which dealt with 
sex discrimination.: Of the five, all but one alleged un- 
fair employment practices. All five sex discrimination 
cases were investigated and are still pending. 

IV, Administrative Promulgations Pursuant to State Fair Employm ent 
Practices Legislation : The state has no administrative promul- 
gations relevant to equal rights for women in education. 

V, Other Pending or Pas<;cJ Legislation :' In 1972, Montana adopted 
^ a new state constitution wliich contains provisions pro- 
hibiting discrimination based on sex. In 1973, a Women*s 
Bureau was created within the Department of Labor and 
Industry.. In 1974, two joint resolutions were adopted 
(SJR 62 and HJR 63), creating an Equal Rights Study Croup 
to facilitate implementation of the equal rights provisions 
of the 1972 constitution.. One bill recommended by the 
group (LC 006) would modify the use of the male pronoun 
in all sections of the law. LC 0005 would make it unlaw- 
ful for public and private employers to terminate a woman* s 
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employment because of her pregnancy or otherwise penalize 
her.: LC 0011 establishes guidclinei* for eliminating sex 
discrimination in all state agency personnel procedures 
and all state services and facilities. To date, none of 
these bills have become law. 



VI. H qual Rights Amendment :' Montana ratified the WKA in 1974. 
VII. Hlementary and Secondary Level Education Policies : Of SO states 



surveyed m 19?2-1975, Montana had the highest proportion 
of female education administrators. Iwenty-one per cent 
(SO) of 255 superintendents were female, as were 12 per 
cent (77) of 619 princ ip^rls. The state has not developed 
programs or policies to combat sex stereotyping in in- 
structional materials, teacher training or vocational and 
school guidance, but the Board of Public Education is 
preparing to issue a statement on these natters in the 
near future. The board has also distributed a summary of 
requirements pursuant to Title IX of the Education Amend- 
ments of 1972. 



VIII. State Commission on the Status of Women: The Commission on the 



Status of Women was established in May, 1972. It had no 
budget in 1974, hut its budget for fiscal year 1975 is 
$28,000., In October, 19'^2 , the commission began to pub- 
lish a statewide newsletter primarily aimed at the passage 
of the F.RA. 

Tin 10 are approximately 347,000 women in the state.. 





NEBRASKA 



I. State Labor Laws : Minimum wage provisions cover all employees, 
except bona fide executives, professionals, administra- 
tors, supervisors and those employed by the federal 
government, the state or any political subdivision 
thereof.: Nebraska lias no laws restricting hours of work 
or overtime compensation.; Special protective laws re- 
quire that employers supply seats for female employees 
when not required by their work to remain on their feet 
and that separate toilet facilities be provided for the 
use of employees of separate sexes. Nebraska also has 
an Lqual Pay Act prohibiting discrimination in pay on the 
basis of sex, enforced by the commissioner of labor and 
by civil actions by employees.- 

n. Fair l.mployment Practices Legislation : The Fair Imployment Prac- 
tices Act covers all eri>loyers with 2S employees or more, 
labor organizations and employment agencies. Complaints 
may bo filed with the iqual fmployment Opportunity Commis- 
sion by an aggrieved employee when discrimination based on 
sex is believed to have occur red The commission's powers 
include the right to conduct investigations, settle^com- 
plaints by conciliation, hold hearings and subpoena wit- 
nesses. '\s a result of a hearing, the commission may issue 
cease and desist orders and require affirmative act ion 
Judicial review of .ill orders may be obtained and the commis- 
sion may secure a decree of the court to enforce its orders.. 
Violations of commission orders may result in a fine or 
impr isonment 

III. St ate Ant i-Discrimmat ion Agenc y fn 19. the fqual Opportunity 
Commission had a budget of $98,9()n and a staff of ten to 
implement the Pair Imployment Practices Act.- 'Vhc follow- 
ing year its budget increased 19 per cent to $118,074. 
luiring 197."^, 3hH complaints were filed, llfi of which alleged 
discrimination based on sex. \o information was available 
on the viisposiiion of tbe'^c complaints but eight bearings 
wore^ held in 197 >. 

I V . Vim 1 n I s tj;.i 1 1 Vf^ Prom ul t;at ions Pursuant to State Fair fmployment 
Fr.ilTiTc^ leg^isjat ion. Thp '^tato has no administrative promul- 
gat ions relevant to equal rights for women in education. 

V, Other Pendin g or Passed Legislation : No legislation relevant to 
women m education has been introduced or passed by the 
legislature \i\ the period from 19''0 to 1974. 



N E B ft-A S K A (cont.) 



VI. Equal Rights Aroendment : Nebraska ratified the ERA in March, 1972. 
In 1974, however, the voters approved a referendum re- 
pealing support for the ERA, 

VII. Elementary and Secondary Level Education Policies : As of 1972- 
1973, 8.5 per cent of 469 school superintendents were 
femkle (40), as were 15 per cent (166) of 1,114 school 
principals. The State Board of Education has not devel- 
oped programs or policies to combat sexism in curriculum, 
courses, teacher training, vocational education or school 
guidance. 

VIII., State Commission on the Status of Women : Nebraska currently has 
no State Commission on the Status of Women. In Omaha, 
however, there is a mayor's commission which was activated 
in 1972 and operates out of the mayor's budget. The 
Mayor's Commission on the Status of Women includes an 
education committee which aims to eliminate sexism and 
sex stereotyping in the public schools as well as to 
reform teacher training programs. 

There are approximately 759,000 women in the state. 
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NEVADA 



!• State Labor Laws :; Minimum wage provisions cover all employees* 

in all occupations except employees of the state> counties^ 
cities or towns.: Females employed for less than eight 
hours a day or six days a week (if wages are computed on 
a weekly basis) are paid wages conq>uted on a full daily 
or weekly rate. Employers may require female employees 
to serve a probationary period during which they may be 
paid below the minimum wage; however, females may not be 
required to serve more than one such period for the saJhe 
employer, regardless of type of work performed, or for 
any other employer where the work is similar All female 
employees > except those employed as executives or super- 
visors and those employed by the state, cities > counties 
or towns, are restricted from working maic than eight hours 
a day in any 13-hour period or more than 48 hours or six 
days in any calendar week. Female employees who work in 
excess of 48 hours per week or eight hours per day are 
required to be compensated at one and one-half times their 
regular hourly rate. Special protective laws require that 
employers supply seats for female employees for their use 
when not engaged in active employment duties. Employers 
who employ five or more males and three or more females 
mi^t also provide separate toilets for each sex. Nevada 
has an fqual Pay Act prohibiting discrimination in pay 
on the basis of sex, enforced by the district attorney 
of each county and by civil action by employees. 

n. Fair Lmploymcnt Practices Legislation : The Fair fmployment Prac- 
tices Act covers all employers with 15 employees or more, 
labor organizations and employment agencies.. Complaints 
may be filed by an aggrieved person with the labor com- 
missioner when discrimination based on sex or age is 
believed to have occurred. The labor commissioner may 
initiate an innnstigation of sex discrimination complaints 
and hold public hear*ngs. If persons engngod in sex discrim- 
inatiuii do not cease and t'csist, the commissioner mity apply 
to district coi^. I for an injunction against continued un- 
fair practice.. The court may then hear the case Aggrieved 
parties may apply to district court for orders granting 
or restoring riLjhts to which he or she is entitled under 
the law. 

III. State Xnti-Pi serin nation Agency . To date, the labor commissioner 
has not returned an i riformat lonal questionnaire. 
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NEVADA (cont .) 

? 

IV. Administrative Promulgations Pursuant to State Fair Employment 
yPractices Legislation : The state has no administrative promul- 
gations relevant to equal rights for women in education. 

v.: Other Pending or Passed Legislation : fio legislation relevant 

to women in education has been introduced or passed by the 
legislature in the period from 1970 to 1974. 

VI. Equal Rights Amfendment :: Nevada rejected the ERA in -1975. 

/••'. 

VU, Elementary and Secondary Level Education Policies : As of 1972- 
1973, Nevada had no female superintenden^jSi^^ education 
and only five of its 224 principals were feihale {2 per 
cent). In October, 19?4, the State Textbook Commission 
requested that the State Department of Education establish 
a Sex Stereotyping and Textbook Study Team. At the same 
time, an ad hoc comm;Lttee was appointed to study sexism 
in schools. The Dep^trtment of Education has developed a 
Training Manual which aims to achieve equality, of job 
opportunity in the department through in-service train- 
ing. In addition, the department developed an Affirma- 
tive Action Program for Equal Employment Opportunities 
and a bibliography dealing with sex discrimination, affir-- 
mative action and equal fights. Each year, egual educa- 
tion opportunity workshops ar^held for department staff, 
and documents issued in 1973 ^d 1974 have discussed career 
development programs. Nevada hqs joined the State Depart- 
ments^of Education in Alaska, California, Idaho, Oregon 
and Washington in a multi-state project to assist school 
districts in elijninating sex discrimination. 

VIII. State Commission on the Status of Women :, Nevada has no 
Commission on the Status of Women. 

There are apprbximjltely 241,000 women in the state. 
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E W H A m' P S H I R E 



State Labor Laws : Minimum wage provisions and wage-setting pro- 
cedures cover all cployees, except employees below the 
age of 18 or with less than six months' experience. ITie 
same employees are not required to work more than a ten- 
hour day. Special protective laws require that employer^ 
supply seats for female employees for their use when not^ 
engaged in active employment duties. New Haiqjshire has 
an Equal Pay Act prohibiting discrimination in pay on the 
basis of sex, enforced by the labor commissioner and by 
civil action by employees. 

Fair Employm.'nt Practices Legislat%n : The Law Against Discrim- 
ination covers all employers with six employees or more, 
labor organizations and employment agencies. Complaints 
may be filed with the Commission on Human Rights by an 
aggrieved person, his or her attorney and the attorney 
general when discrimination based on sex is beiieved to 
have occurred.: The comniission's powers include the right 
to conduct investigations, settle complaints by persuasion 
hold hearings and subpoena witnesses.: As a result of a 
hearing, the commission m^ay issue cease and decsist orders 
and require affirmative action.: The commission may also 
obtain a court order to enforce its decision.. Judicial 
review of all orders may be obtained. 

State Anti-Discrimination Agency . During ;974, the Commission 
for Human Rights had a budget of $25,000 to implement the 
Law Against Discrimination, which affected approximately 
5iO,000 employees.. This budget represented a 47 pei cent 
increase over its previous /ear*" funds. During 1974, the 
coirmission had a staff of three people. Between 1975 and 
1974, the total number of complaints filed with the commis 

^ sion increased 63 per cent ro ISS. Durin^? the same period 
complaints due to discrimination hased or. sex increased 
47 per cent to 106. TTie majority of all buch compiaints 
aliened unlawful employment practices During 1974, 68 
co^pl lints were investigated, "1 wer.* settled by arLitra- 
ticn, ^ }HMrin^< v>ore hcKl,^ iS .mJ <l"smt orders 

A'crt' is>'i»-(l .iru! 9 :if f I rnMt ivf .i-*^:on ,:u.«r,l*- vsrrc made. 
Affirmative action awards totaled 5^^,000 in 1973 and 
$50, COO in 1974. 

Ad mmistrat i_v c Promulgations Pursuant to Stato Fair Employment 
Pi. ictices --^R i *>;''>t:j[^n • New [{ampshire ha:; no administrative pro- 
mulgations relevant to women in oduMtjCi:. 



NTW HAMPSHIRE (cont.) 



V. Other Pending or Passed Legislation : In 1974, the New Hampshire 
constitution was amendeU to prohibit denial of civil rights 
• on the basis of sex. 

VI. Equal Rights Amendment : New H:impshire ratified the KRA in 
March, 1972.: 

VII. Elementary and Secondary Level Education Policies : As of 1972> 
1973, four of 88 school superintendents were female, as 
were 46 (ten per cent) of its 443 school principals. To 
date, the Department of Education has not responded to 
an informational questionnaire. 

VIII.., State Commission on the Status of Women :^ The Commission on the 
Status of Women was made statutory in 1969.. Its budget 
for both 1974 and 1975 was $13,000. The conmiission con- 
ducts workshops and seminars on the subject of sexism in 
education . 

There are approximately 377 1 000 women in the state.: 
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N t W J E R S I. V 



I. State LnHor Law s: MjniiniLT wage provisions cover all employees. 

All employees except executive, professionals or admin- 
istrators are required to be compensated at one and one- 
half times the r regular hourly rate for work in excess 
of 40 hours per week. New Jersey has no special protec- 
tive laws relevant to women employed in education. It 
does have an Tqnil Pay Act prohibiting discrimination in 
pay on the basis of sex, enforced by the conuni ssioner of 
labor and by civil action by employees, 

11. F'a 1 r Fmp 1 oymeTi t P ra c t ice s Le g i s 1 a t i on : The Law Against Discrim- 
ination covers all employors, labor organizations and 
employment agencies.- t*o!nplaints may be filed with the 
I>ivision of Civil Rights by an aggrieved person, his or 
her attorney, the attorney general, the commissioner of 
lib or rii^J industry and the commissioner of education.. 
The artbrney general, a-, head of the Division of Civil 
Rights, conducts investigations, settles complaints by 
persuasion, holds hearings and subpoenas witnesses. As 
a result of a hearing, the division may issue cease and 
desist oT'lers, require affirmative action and bring civil 
actions m the suprernc court to enforce its orders. 
Judicial r(^view of all orders may be obtained and failure 
to comply witlj a division order may be punishable by a 
fine or imprisonment., 

III'. State Ant i -Discriminat i on \gency : f/uring 1974, the Division 
of Civil Rights maintained a staff of 86 and had a 
budget of ^1,200,000 to implement the Law Against 
Discrimination which affected the entire employed popu- 
lation of the state. Hie budget represented an increase 
of 23 per cent over its previous year's funds. Between 
197.S tnd 1974, the total nun^her of complaints filed with 
the dj-vision rose IS per cent to 1,824< During tlie same 
periOil, complaint^ due to- discriminat ion based on sex 
increased 3\ per cent to 355. During 1974, 103 were 
settled by conciliation, 40 hearings were held and 
2,474 were in various procedural stages^ Affirmative 
action awards totaled $22, %9 in 19'?^ and <;i2,433 in 1974, 

l\\ Administrative Promul Rations Pursuant to Slate Fair rmployment 
Practices Legislation ' Lmployment Advertising Guidelines , 

adopted in 1972 by the N'ew Jersey Division of Civil Rights, 
establishes guidelines for eliminating sex discrimination 
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W J L K S E Y Ccont,) 



in*m^ advert i s ing of jobs, union membership and a^iprontice 
programs. The Governor's Code of Fair Practices (1965) 
establishes guidelines for eliminating sex discrimination 
in ail state agency personnel procedures and all state ser- 
vices and facilities.^ Rules and Preemployment Inquiries 
establishes guidelines concerning acceptable questions 
prior to employment and sets forth guidelines for employers 
on the use of tests and other employee selection techniques 
that may discriminate on the basis of sex. 

Other Pending or Passed Legislation : Numerous bills i elating to 
women in education have been introduced since 1970.- During 
the 1970-U)''l legislative session, three bills were intro- 
duced to prohibit sex discrimination in education;' all three 
died in committee (A 1085, A 403, A 56.-^). In the 1972-1973 
session, two bills dealing with the prohibition of sex dis- 
crimination in school athletic programs were introduced and 
assigned to committee (A 978, A 1543);' no action has been 
taken on these hills. A bill which would compensate indi- 
viduals experiencing retaliation as a result of filing dis- 
crimination complaints also died in committee (A 2373).. 
Elnacted in 1972-1973 was a bill prohibiting discrimination 
in the state's public schools, but the bill fails to make 
explicit reference to discrimination based on sex (A 823, 
Ch.380, 1970). During the 1974 session, it was proposed 
that the state constitution be amended to prohibit denial 
of civil rights on the basis of sex (ACR 67). Although 
attempts were made to revive legislation dealing with dis- 
crimination in school athletic programs, no further action 
has been taken (A 454). A bill which would provide grants 
for in-service training for teachers regarding the role of 
women in American history is still in committee fA 1708). 
A similar bill requiring all American history courses in 
public schools to give adequate attention to the role of 
women is also still m committee (A 1723). The sole 
relevant piece of legislation which passed in 1974 appro- 
priated $150,000 for the establishment of a Division on 
Women in the Department of Community Affairs (A 1518). 
In 1975, the New Jersey Civil Rights Act was amended to 
prohibit discrimination in all public elementary and 
secondary schools. The bill is modeled after Title IX of 
the rducation Amendments of 1972 and covers admissions 
to schools, participation m school programs and employment- 
related matters (Title VI of N.J. A. Code, Subtitle A, Ch.4). 
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N L W J r R 5 Y (cont. ) 



VI. Fqual Rights Amendment - New Jersey ratified the liRA in April, 1972. 

Vn.' [ lementary and Secondary Level Iducation Policies ^ No information 
was available on the munber of female education administra- 
tors in New Jersey. The State Department of Education has 
issued a recommended set of by-laws ancillary to a resolu- 
tion adopted in 1975 which committed the state to providing 
full equal educational opportunity in all its school pro- 
grams and activities. These recommendations cover school 
athletic programs, curriculum guidelines, instructional 
material (N.J.S.A. 18A:36-20). In 1973, the New Division 
of Vocational Education issued recommendations to all 
superintendents of schools concerning equal opportunity 
for women m all vocational fields.: 

VI 11. State Commission on the Status of Women : The Commission on the 
Status of Women became statutory in 1969. Its funding 
ceased in June, H)74 , however, and it has been superseded 
by a new lUvisior. on Women within the Department of 
Community Affairs. The latter agency received a budget 
of $150,000 for Its operations.^ 

There are approximately 3,701,000 women in the state. 




NEW MEXICO 



© 

State Labor Laws : Minimum wage provisions cover all employees 
in ail occupations, except executives, administrators, 
professionals, foremen, supervisors, superintendents, 
employees of the federal, state or local government, 
and students of primary, secondary, vocational and train- 
ing schools working after school or during vacations. 
Females age 16 and over employed in a variety of occupa- 
tions, including office work, are restricted from working 
in excess of an eight-hour day, 48-hour week. During 
emergencies, two hours a week of overtime is allowed at 
a compensation rate of one and one-half times the regular 
hourly rate of pay. Special protective laws reqdire that 
employers supply seats for female employees for their use 
when not engaged in. active employment duties. New Mexico 
lacks an Equal Pay Act. 

n. Fair EmployTnent Practices Legislation :. The Human Rights Act 
covers all employers with four employees or more, labor 
organizations and employment agencies. Complaints may be 
filed with the Human Rights Commission by an aggrieved per- 
son or by a member of the commission, when discrimination 
based on sex is believed to have occurred. The commission's 
powers include the right to conduct investigations, settle 
complaints by persuasion, petition district court for 
injunctive relief, hold hearings and subpoena witnesses. 
As a result of a hearing, the commission may issue cease 
and desist orders and require affirmative action.^ Judicial 
review of all orders may be obtained.- If the commission's 
orders are not obeyed, the attorney general or the district 
attorney may secure enforcement by a district court, 

in. State Anti-Discrimination Agency : During 1974, the Human Rights 
Commission had a budget of $102,000 to implement the 
Human Rights Act, a ?1 per cent increase over its previous 
year's budget.. In 1974 the commission also had a staff of 
eight persons. Between 1973 and 1974, the total number 
of complaints filed with the commission decreased from 791 
to 608. During the same period, complaints due to dis- 
crimination based on sex also decreased, from 158 to 102- 
No information was available on the disposition of these 
cases 

IV. Administrative Promulgations Pursuant to State Fair Kmployinent 
Practices Legislation :. New Mexico has no administrative promul- 
gations relevant to women in education. 
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v.. Other Pending or Passed Legislation : The New Mexico state 

constitution was recently amended to prohibit the denial 
of civil rights under law on account of sex. In 1973, a 
Senate Joint Memorial was issued which requested imple- 
mentation of a non-discriminatory school athletic pro- 
gram (SJM 2)-. It was referred to the Education Committee 
and no action was taken on it. 

VI.' Equal Rights Amendmen t; New Mexico ratified the ERA in February, 
1973. 

VII.: Elementary and Secondary Level Education Policies :, As of 1972- 
i9T3, none of the 119 school superintendents was a woman 
and 39 (5 per cent) of 764 principals wvre female. The 
Textbook Division of the State Department of Education 
prepared and presented a position paper urging the elim- 
ination of sex bias in instructional materials. To date, 
however, the State Board of Education has taken no action 
on this recommendation. The board has adopted a regulation 
prohibiting discrimination in nonconf^^t, interscholast ic 
athletic programs. After collecting information on the 
budgets and expenditures of athletic departments in the 
public schools, the board is also asking schools to justify 
their expenditure of more money for boys* programs relative 
to girls' programs. 

VI 11. State Commission on the Status of Women : The New Mexico Commis- 
sion on the Status of Women became a statutory body in 
July, 1974. A budget of $45,000 appropriated for 1975 pro-^ 
vides for a full- time director and staff.. The commission 
has established task forces in the areas of legislation 
and affirmative action and has begun a talent bank.. 

There are .ipproximately 515,000 women in the state, y 
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NEW YORK 



I. State Labor Laws : Minimum wage provisions and wage-setting pro- 
cedures cover all employees in all occupations, except 
executives, administrators and professionals; students 
working for nonprofit educational institutions; and 
employees of the federal, state or municipal government 
or political subdivisions thereof. The same employees 
(except those covered by special minimum wige orders) 
are required to be compensated at one and one-half times 
thfeir regular hourly rate for work in excess of 40 hours 
per week. Special protective laws prohibit the employ- 
ment of females within four weeks after childbirth. 
Laws also stipulate that females required by their em- 
ployers to take physical examinations be permitted to 
have a female examining doctor or to have another female 
present if a male physician conducts the examination. 
New York has an Hqual Pay Act prohibiting discrimination 
in pay on the basis of sex, enforced by the industrial 
commissioner and by civil action by employees., 

II. Fair Kmployment Practices Legislation : The Human Rights Law 
covers all employers with four or more employees, labor 
organizations and employment agencies. Complaints may 
be filed by an aggrieved individual, his or her attorney, 
the industrial commissioner, the attorney general or the 
Division of Human Rights, when discrimination based on sex 
is believed to have occurred. The division's powers in- 
clude the right to conduct investigations, settle complaints 
by persuasion, hold hearings and subpoena witnesses. As 
a result of a hearing, the division may issue cease and 
desist orders and require affirmative action and compensa- 
tory damage awards Failure to abide by a division order 
may provoke the division to petition the supreme court for 
a temporary restraining order. Judicial review of all 
orders may be obtained and a Human Rights Appeal Board may 
hear appeals by any party appearing before the Division of 
Human Rights. Failure to abide by court -backed orders may 
lesuit in the levying of fines and jail sentences., 

in. State Anti-Discrimination Agency : During 1974, the Division of 
Human Rights had a budget of $4,323,600 and a staff of 
259 to implement the Human Rights Act which affcctfed 
approximately 7.4 million employees. In 1973, a/total of 
3,.S02 complaints were filed with the division, 998 of 
which alleged sex discrimination.. Most sex discrimination 
complaints dealt with employment practices. During the 




W YORK (cont,) 



first nine months of 1974, .904 sex discrimination com- 
plaints were filed, 823 of which concerned employment 
practices. Although no information was available on 
the disposition of complaints' filed in 1974, 884 investi- 
gations were conducted and 113 hearings were held during 
1973. As of December, 1973, 283 cases were still pending 
and 36 cease and desist orders had been issued. 

Administrative Promulgations Pursuant to State Fair Employment 
Practices Legislation : Lawful and Unlawful P reemployment 
Inquiries and Inquiries Made After Selection (1973) 
discusses inquiries which are permissible and those which 
discriminate on the basis of sex both before and after 
an applicant has been hired. New York Advertisement 
Specifications (1973) discusses want ads which discrim- 
inate On the basis of sex. Guidelines for Research and 
Research by Civil Service Departments (1973) stipulate 
that employees and civil service applicants may be re- 
quired to supply information as to sex for research pur- 
poses, including testing the validity of employee selec- 
tion techniques.: New York Pregnancy Guidelines treats 
pregnancy and childbirth as temporary disabilities and 
forbids employment policies which exclude employees 
because of sex.« The commencement and duration of preg- c** 
nancy leaves is left solely up to the employee.: Fringe 
Benefits (1973) discusses methods of allocating employ- - 
ment fringe benefits to avoid discrimination based on sex.: 

Other Pending or Passed Legislation : In 1972, a bill was intro- 
duced in, the legislature which would have made it an un- 
lawful discriminatory practice for any state, public or 
private educational institution to refuse to admit persons 
to any program or activity on the basis of $ex, marital 
and parontal status or sexual orientation (A 9551). Although 
no action was taken on this bill, a similar bill was enacted 
m 1972 which covered only public elementary and secondary 
» schools (S 5430).. TxcludeJ from coverage were private 
schools, vocational education institutions and institutions 
of higher education. Three bills introduced in 1974 failed 
to pass. The first reqii red schools to spend equal amounts 
on athletic programs for girls and boys (A 100030, S 8434). 
The second bill prohibited discrimination in the admission 
of students to education institutions ,A 5952).. The third 
prohibited discrimination in student housing ^n educational 
institutions (A 10145). A law was passed in 1973 which re- 
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quired that a portion of state scholarship funds be 
reserved annually for evening and part-time students to 
facilitate the training of married women from low-income 
families (A 2217) < 

VI. Equal Rights Amendment : New York ratified the ERA in May, 1972. 

VII. Elementary and Secondary^ Level Education Policies : As of 1972- 

1973, nine of 366 school superintendents were female. This 
information does not include superintendents in the state's 
city schools. In 1972, the State Education Department 
issued A Statement of Policy and Proposed Action by the 
Board of Regents which committed the state to providing 
equal opportunity for women in education and employment. 
The policy focuses on affirmative action, elimination of 
sex-role stereotyping in schools through revision of in- t, 
structional materials, curriculum and in-service training 
programs, and extension of equal opportunities for women 

as students and faculty members in higher education. At 
the present time, state department curriculum bulletins 
are under review for evidence of sex-role stereotyping 
and model curriculum material is being prepared. In August, 

1974, th6 State Department of Education issued revised regu- 
lations governing physical education in all public and 
private schools.: The regulations require that males and 
females have co.Tiparable opportunities for participation 

in intramural and interscholastic activities.^ In addition, 
male and female pupils are permitted to participate on 
the same teams in interschool athletic competition with 
the exception of football, basketball, baseball, field or 
ice hockey.: In schools that provide separate competition 
for male and female pupils, a female may, in exceptional 
cases, be permitted to play on a male team, but males may 
not participate on teams organized for females. However, 
if no separate competition is specifically provided for 
males and females, no pupil can be excluded from competition. 

VIII. State Commission on the Status of Women :> The Women^s Unit was 
established within the Lxecutive Department in 1967. It 
operates as part of the Executive Chamber and receives no 
separate appropriation.. The unit serves as a liaison 
between various women *s groups in the state and the legis- 
laiiire and makes recommendations to the legislature on 
specific areas of interest to women. 

There are approximately 9,522,000 women in the state.^ 




NORTH CAROL I- NA 



I. State Labor Laws : Minimum wage provisions cover all employees 
in all occupations, except students engaged in part-time 
work and employees of any unit of government, public 
schools, county or city boards of education or educa- 
tional nonprofit organizations. All employees 18 and 
over^ except those engaged in a bona fide office, fore- 
manship, clerical, supervisory, professional or executive 
capacity^ are required to be compensated at one and 
one-half times their regular hourly rate of pay for work 
in excess of a ten-hour day, 56-hour week or 12 days in 
any period of 14 rnnsecutive days. Special protective 
laws require that employers who employ males and females 
supply separate toilets separated by full and substantial 
walls. North Carolina has no Equal Pay ^(;t 

II. St ate Fair Employment Practices Legislation : The state has no 
statutory provisions of general application concerning 
equal employment opportunity in private employment. How- 
ever ^ discrimination in public employment is prohibited. 
{See "Administrative Promulgations Pursuant to State Fair 
Employment Practices Legislation*') 

III. State Anti-Discrimination Agency : North Carolina has no state- 
wide anti -discrimination agency to enforce legislation 
concerning equal employment opportunity. 

* fV. Administrative Promulgations Pursuant to State Fair r.mployment 
Practices Legislation : Sections of the State Personnel System 

of the North Carolina General Statutes (1971) ppvide 
, for equal employment opportunity in all state departments 
and agencies. However, the law outlines no enforcement 
procedures 

V. O ther PcnJinj> or Pv^->sed Legislat ion: In 1975, »m act was ratified 
to guarantee equal educational opportunity in the state *s 
public schools fSB 12.'^8)., Introduced but not passed were 
an Lqual Pay for r.qual Work Act (MB 1065, 1973) and a bill 
to appropriate $25,000 for the State Commission on the 
I'Jiiration and Fmpl-oyment of 'Women (MB 1807, 1973). 

Lq^V^l R ights .Amendmen t: The r.RA was rejected in 1973 in both the 
h'^use and the sT»nate. State law forbade consideration of 
the amohclment in the 1974 legislative session.. 



NORTH CAROLINA (cont,) 



VII. Elementary and Secondary Level Hdiication Policies : No information 
was available on the number of female education administra- 
tors in North Carolina. In 1974, the State Department of 
Public Instruction began the New Pioneers Project to 
analyze and eliminate sex bias in occupational education 
courses. Later in the year, a statewide conference was 
held for guidance counselors on sex bias in public instruc- 
tion. As part of the New Pioneers Project » plans are also 
being made for a statewide in-service course on sex-role 
stereot>T)ing, a statewide task force on sexism in public 
schools and a project to analyze sex bias in occupational 
education. A "Document of Suggested Policies and Strategies 
for the Elimination of Sex Bias in Public Schools" is beinj. 
considered for adoption by the State Board of Education. 
It deals with instructional materials and curriculum^ 

VIII., Sta te Commission on the Status of Women r The Commission on the 
Status of Women was established in 1967 by legislation. 
The commission's budgot for 1974 was $18,150. This in- 
creased to $43,633 in 197S. The commission is presently 
working on a document that will contain current statistics 
on the status of women in North Carolina.: The commission 
also serves as a clearinghouse for information on employ- 
ment, self-protection, education and^ legal matters. In 
1972, the commission published n handbook entitled North 
Carolina Women and the Law which ana^^ered questions con- 
cerning the legal status of women in o variety of settings. 

There are approximately 2,.SiM,000 women in the state. 
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NORTH DAKOTA 



I. State Labor Liws : Minimum wage orders cover all employees in 

professional, technical, clerical and similar occupations. 
Persons employed by a city with a population of 5,000 or 
more are limited to an eight-hour day, 56-hour work week; 
there are no ^ laws requirini^ overtime compensation. Special 
protective liws forbifl women and minors from working In 
surroundings detrimental to their health or morals,. Fe- 
males below the age of 16 may not be employed in occupa- 
tions requiring constantstanding. North Dakota has an 
Hquai Pay Act prohibiting discrimination in pay on the 
basis of sex which is enfoVed. by the commissioner of labor 
and by civil action by employees. 



II.' rair Fimployment Practices LegisMtion : The state currently has 
no statutory provisions of general application concerning 
equal employment opportunity.^ The legislature recently 
defeated a bill which would put North Dakota in compliance 
with Title VII of the Civil Rights Act concerning fair 
employment practices (HB 10>9) • * 

III. State Ant i-Discriminat ion Age icy . North Dakota has no statewide 
anti-discrimination agency to enforce legislation concern- 
ing equal employment opportunity, 

IV. Administrative Promulgations Pursuant to State Fair Employment 
Practices Legislation :. The state has no administrative promul- 
gations relevant to equal rights for women in education.- 

v.. Other Pending or Passed Legislation : No legislation relevant 
to women in education has been introduced or passed by 
the legislature in the period from 1970 to 1074., 

VI. r.qual Rights Amendme nt: North Dakota ratified the TRA in February, 
1975. 

VII. !'. 1 emen t a ry a n Sec on da ry Le ve 1 1 du c a t i on o I i c i e s : N o i n f o rm a - 

tion was available on the number of female education idminis- 
trators in North f)akota. To diite, the state" has not devel- 
oped programs or poli^^ies to combat sex stereotyping in 
instructional materials, teacher training or vocational 
evluc'ation and school guidance. One hi^h s^^hool. however, 
has recei;'ed a grant for a women's studies curriculum.. 
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VIII. State Commission on the Status of.Wome q: Hic Commission on 
- the Status of Women was established in 197i! as pa^ cf 
the Governor's Council on Hainan Resources. Its budge: 
for both 1974 and 1975»was $21 ,000. Three task fc^rces 
have been formed iff the areas of education, social issues 
and legal and civic matters. The commission's goals 
include the rat if ic*ation of the ER\ (recently accomplished) 
and appointment *of women to hoards ^vl commis<^ imis , ^ 

There are approximately 306,000 women in the state. 
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I. Statt? Labor Laws : Minimum Wdge provisions cover all cmpjoyees 
in all occupations, excepL bona fide executives, adminis- 
trators and professionals. Ail employees are required 
to be comperpated at one and one-half times their regular 
hourly rate tor work i;n*/exce5S of 40 hours per work week. 
Females in any occupa'tion, except executive?, professionals, 
administrators,^ supervisors or teachers, are restricted 
from working in •excess of an eight-hour day , .-48-hour , six- 
day work week,. Special protective laws prohibit females 
under the age of 18 from being employed in work requiring 
constant standing.; Employers must supply females with 
soparatc lunchrooms, a 30-minute period for meals and 
seating facilities* for their use when not engaged in active 
work duties. In addition, suitable and separate toilets 
must be provid<.»d for every 25 women in every work p'ace. 
Females are barred from employment requiring frequent or 
repeated lifting of weights over 25 pounds. Ohio has an 
Lqual Pay,, Act prohibiting di:^crimination in pay on the 
bas's of sex, enforced by the director of industrial re- 
lations and by civil action by employees as individuals 
and as members of a class. 

n. Pair fl mployfiient Practices Le gi slation : The Fair Lmploymunt Prac- 
^^tices Act covers all employers with four employees or more, 
labor organizations and omployi^ent agencies. Complaints 
may be filed with the Civil Rights Tommms ion by an 
aggrieved person when discrimination baseti on sex is 
believed to have occurred., 'Hie c6mnii5sion*s powers in- 
clude the right to conduct investigations, settle com- 
plaints by persuasion, hold hearings and subpoena wit- 
nesses. \s *'i result of a hearing, the commission may 
issue cease and desist orders and require affirmative 
action.: Judicial review of all orders may be obtained 
and the court may enforce or modify commission orders, 
'IS well as grant tempo rrry restraining orders. Failure 
to comply with a court -backed order may result in fines.. 



"^taro Ant 1 -Discriminat ion Agency : During 1974, the Civil Rights 
Commission had a budget of $^^1."^ 1,000 to implement the 
Icur fmployment Practices Act which affected approximately 
"^,220,.>85 employees. The budget represented a 92 per cent 
irurease over it^ 197.> budget of $1,109,751 i':nd a 62 per 
cent iMcre:isc over its 197"^ staff-. 'liie total number of 
d is.-r iml r>at ion complaints filed with the agency in 1974 
wa i >,8(>6, a s3 per cent increase over the 2,491 filed in 
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19*^3. Hurins 1974. 6S0 complaints alleged sex discrimina- 
tion. Most of these dealt with employment practices. All 
680 cases were investigated, 15 hearings were held and 623 
cases are still pending., As yet, no cease and desist orders 
or affirmative action awards have been issued., 

IV.. Administrative Promulgations Pursuant to State Fair Employment 
Practices Legislation : The state has no administrative promul- 
gation? relevant to equal rights for women in education. 

V. Other Pending or Passed Legislation : In 1973, legislation wa^ 
introduced, but not acted upon, which prohibited discrim- 
ination in admissions and the award of scholarships to 
state educational institutions (HB 884).: A second bill 
introduced that year permitted females to participate 
with men in public schools on the same athletic teaips 
(HB 708); it failed to become law.: 

VI. Equal Rights Amendment : Ohio ratified the ERA in February, 
1974, and by executive order created a task force to 
facilitate its implementation. 

VTI. Elementary and Secondary Level Education Policie s: As of 1972- 
1973, only two of 1,092 school superintendents were 
\ female, as were 11 per cent (572) of 5,064 school prin- 
cipals.: In 1965, the State Board of [Education released 
an equal cmployTient opportunity plan banning discrimina- 
tion based on sex. The board is currently holding public 
hearings on standards for teacher cduc.^^ion and certifi- 
cation, and the Department of F'ducation has released policy 
scat-^monts concerning sexisni in career guidance and curri- 
culuir. T»atcrials. The Ijgisl-nure is rcviov^ing the school 
code' textbook regulations with the ir.t-cntion of makiiu: 
recofnmendat loiis in line with Title [> of the F due at ion 
/\mcndments of 1972. Hie task force established to facili- 
tate implementation of iho I.RA is .ilso condiKrting s<^minars 
on coim'iiunity cJucatio'i. 

VI II. sidtc (:ommiss_ion on_ the St at as of «Vomcn: The' Advisory Commission 
orT'tho Stafir of Wonu-n became statutory in 1970, but in 
1971, the li->^} lature failed to a;jpropriate funds for it 
(SB S.>4)., ill M:i;^ , 1974,; the conims'* ion published a pamph- 
let entitled "Guidebook for Ohio Women: Imployment Ois- 
i r Mill r. it ] on" whi'*h jttrmp^'-'d to inform women of tiieir 
r 1 1; i J t ^ ci V c^m f> ! o y c o s 

There 'ir^* approximately r>, 489, 000 women in Ohio 



OKLAHOMA 



I.: State Labor Law s: Minimum wa^e provisions cover all employees 

in all occupations, except bona fide -executives, administra- 
tors and professionals, federal workers and employees of 
employers of fev^er than 10 persons.: Females employed in 
any establishment employing more than five women are 
restricted to a nine-hour day, 54-hour week. Oklahoma has 
no special protective laws that affect women employees, 
but it does have an Equal Pay .\ct prohibiting discrimina- 
tion in pay on the basis of sex.- 

II. Fair Employment Practices Legislation : The Civil Rights Act 
covers all employers with 25 employees or more, labor 
organizations and employment agencies.. Complaints may 
be filed with the Human Right 5, Commission by an aggrieved 
person, his or her attorney, the attorney general or a 
non-profit organization chartered to combat discrimination, 
when discrimination based on sex is believed to have 
occurred/ The commission's powers include the right to 
conduct investigations, settle complaints by persuasion, 
hold hearings and subpoena witnesses.. As a result of a 
hearing, the commission may require affirmative action 
and the cessation of all discriminatory practices. Ac the 
end of a year, the commission must investigate to ascertain 
whether terms of agreement have been complied with. If 
such methods fail, the commission may issue a cease and 
desist or affirmative action order, and may petition 
district court to issue a restraining order. Judicial 
review of all orders may be obtained. 

HI. State An t 1 -Pi scrim mat ion Agency : To date » the Human Rights 

Cominission has not returned an informational questionnaire. 

o 

T V Ad mi nist rat 1 v e Promu l^a tions fVirsuant to State f-iir Fmployment 
Prac t ices l£g ! - latj_on : The state has no administrative promul- 
gat ions relevant to ec^iia 1 rights for women in education. 

Other Pendi ng or Pas5-eJ Legislation: In 197"^, the legisV^'i- 

turc passed a bi if which eliminated the exempt 1 oir p rev i - 
ously enjoyed by educational institutions f rom <int i -d i s- 
crimination law CUB 14-"4). 

V^- t qua I R 1 ^. ht s \mejuimtMi t . Oklahoma rejected the PRA early m lOT^, 
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OKLAHOMA (cont .) 



VII. F'lcmentary and Secondary level I'dacation Polities :; As of 1972- 
1973, 63 (8.2 per cent) of the state's 764 school superin- 
tendents were female, and 165 (7 per cent) of its 2,274 
principals were female. TKe State Department of Education 
has conducted workshops to sensitize school guidance 
counselors to opportunities available to women in the 
world of work.. In 1974, the state director of vocational 
and technical education issued a memorandum to directors 
of vocational and technical schools concerning sexism. 
No other programs liave been developed to combat sexism 
in instructional materials, courses, teacher training or 
guidance. 

VIII. State Com mi ssion on the Status of Women : The Commission on the 
Status of Women was established in 1972. It receives no 
budget and is not active at the present time. 

There are approximately 1,313,000 women in the state. 
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I St ito i.abor Laws . MiMimum wage pro\isioiis cover all employees, 
except employees of tlie" feJeral gov'ernment , those covered 
by the F-air Labor Standards Aet , professional, executive 
and administrative workers or employees of tt^e state and 
local government. Oregon has no laws dealing with hours 
of work that are relevant to women employed in the field 
of education. It has Lqnal P<iy Act which prohibits 
discrimination in pay based on sex in <ill occupations. 
It IS enforced by thr Wa^e and Hour (Commission and by 
Livtl actions by employees. The state's protective hibor . 
hiws pro.ubit female employees from lifting heavy weights 
and require that ein[) lovers supply seats for female employees 
/ for their use when not engaged in active einpioMnent duties 

^ ^ • [jl} L liBIli ^Y^^' Ht l^ra^-t ices Leg is 1 at ion ' The fair i mp 1 oyment Prac- 
— tues \ct I overs all employers, labor organisations and 
employment agencies. Complaint's may be filed by an 
aggrieved person,, his or her attorney, the attorney general, 
or the commissioner of tlie Bureau of L<ibor,, when discrim- 
ination based on sex is believed to have occurred. The 
commission's powers include' the right to conduct investi- 
gations, settle' complaint V by persuasion, Iiold liea rings 
and suI>poena witnesses. i result of a l^earing,^ the com- 

mission may issue cease and desist orders which may be' en- 
forced l)y a .court injunction. Judicial review of <all orders 
may he obt lined Violations of court-bacled orders may 
result in f mk's or jarl sentences or both. 

in. S t «i t V A n 1 1 " [) 1 s c. r 1 m 1 n a t i on Ag e n c y : iHiring l^P.S to 107S, the 
Bureau of Labor h<ul a budget of $l,l?i0,222, a grant of 
$18,500 from the ! qua! I mpl oyment Opportunity Commission, 
and a total staff of S2 employees to implement the F-'air 
impl oyment Pr<icticev Act. During 1974, SOS compLiints were 
filed with the bureau. This represented an increase of 
16 per cent over the numfier filed tlie previous year. Be- 
tween 1973 and 1974, the' num!)er of compl.iints due to sex 
discrimination dec revised lb per cent, from ^26 to 22.3., Ilie 
majority of these complaints alleged unfair employment 
practices. PurMig 19"^, 1 sex d i sc r i m 1 1. it i on complaints 
were investigated. In 197 J, 111 cases were investigated,. 



IV. Administrative [^romul gat ions l^irsu ant to S tate i a i r i mp 1 oyme rit 
Practices legisl.ition ihe ^tate lias no adm i n i s t r.i 1 1 \ e promul- 
gations^ relevant to equal ngfits for women in education. 
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V. Other Pending or Passed l.cfii^lat ion : In 1973, {he legislature 
passed a bill appropriating $50,000 to the Bureau of 
Labor for monitoring and enforcing the affirmative action 
programs of the state (SB 555).- Three bills affecting 
women in education are expected in the \9'^S legislative 
* session.^ The first would prohibit sex discrimination 

in all public education programs, including higher educa- 
tion (LC:' 492- 1). The second would establish an educational 
coordinating council to conduct studies of factoi;s affect- 
ing the employment of men and women in educ<itional admini*"- 
trarive positions (LC 492-2). The third would authorize 
schools to belong to voluntary Organizations 'hat regulate 
or facilitate mterschool programs and activit. s , provided 
that such organizations do not discriminate on tMo ba.sis 
of sex ilC, 2t>b). 

VI. [(jual Right s Amendment Oregon ratified the VRA in February, 
1973.* 

V n . \. 1 emo n t a r ); ant 1 Sc c o n da ry I .e v o 1 IMuc at ion Pol i c les : As of 1972- 
1973,, s'.3 per cent of the school superintendents and 
12.1 per cent of the school principals were women. In 
19*'4, the St;ite Hepartnient of Kducation's Intergroup 
Iliunan Relations Commission isc^.cd a task force report 
dcviling with sex bias in instructional materials. Sex 
iMOs in instructional materi'ils was ilso included in the 
criteria for selc^^tion of statc-adoptod textbooks issued 
by the State Textbook Commission m November,; 1974. 'Ihe' 
(>epartment of I ducat ion has issued internal affirmative 
action plans ami has tomlucted in-servicc workshops dealing 
with sex discrimination, as well as states ide workshops 
concerning carec-r options for girls and women. Oregon b<is 
joined with the State Departments of Iduc<ition of Maska, 
C.iliforni.i,, Idaho,, \evad<i and Washington in a mnlti-st.ite 
program to a-^jst school distruts in eliminating sex lis- 
cr Iminat i on . 

VIII IL^^^' (.ommission on the Status of W(^m<*n . Tlie Commission on the 
Stluus of iNomcn was established m 19()4. Its budget for 
10'*'4 was. <;2,{)f)0. fairing 19"2-107'^,: t\\c commission surveyed 
all public and piivatc ii i i^fi schools to dctorniine the status 
of career ^.ounsclin^; sc^rvKcs for woitk^h. I^rescntly, the 
comnu'^sion i survey i^hysii^al education facilities and 
activities \'()V 'f\iv\'- and wom(M) in state "-choojs The 
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commission has also been active m the areas of cmplovTnent 
and affirmative action. 



There are approximately 1,067,000 v^omen in the state.. 



PENNSYLVANIA 



I. State Labor Laws MiTumum wa\;c provisions cover all employees, 
except employees of a -government subdivision, employees 
in bona fide c^xe<.*iit i ve » administrative or professional 
capacities, .students working part-time for his or her 
school or employees covered by the Fair Labor Standards 
Act.« The same employees are required to be compensated 
at a rate of one and one-half times their regular hourly 
rate of pay for work in excess of 40 hours per weeko All 
females 18 ^ears of age and older, except a'nini st rat 1 ve , 
executive or professional employees with cot 'a in salary 
levels, are restricted from working more than a ten^hour 
day* 48- hour, six-day week. Females may not be required 
to work nore than six consecutive hours without a 50-minute 
meal or rest perii^d. Special protective laws require that 
employers supply one seat for every three females employed 
in any estab 1 ishment , separate toilets and cLean drinking 
water. Females nay not be employed in any occupation 
ilangerous to their life, limb or inorfils,« and employers of 
females must post copies of state labor laws. Pennsylvania 
has an \a\u:\1 Pay Act prohihitinR discrimination in pay on 
the basis of sex. enforced by the secretary of tahc Depart- 
ment of Labor and Industry and by civil action by employees. 

Fair Lmplo )m\nt Prait-ic es Legi s 1 t i on I h ^ I i uman Relations Act 
covers all employers witTTfour employees or more, labor 
organizations and employment a^enciest' Complaints may be 
filed by an aggrieved person,* the attorney general or the 
Human Relations. (:ojTmN,ss i on itself when discrimination based 
on sex IS helievcd to have" occurred. The commission's 
powers incliid(^ the right to c^onduct investigations,, settle 
complaints by persuasion, ho Id- hear i nus and subpoena wit- 
nesses, \s a result of a hearing, tfie commission mjy issue 
reuse and delist orders and retjuire affirmative action. 
ihv commission mav petition a *.ourt to enforce its orders 
<ind notify tiie appropriate' licensing author it y if the res- 
pondent IS a licensee of rlu^/tate. .huiiciai rovieu may 
he obtained lailure to comply with court -f)acked orders 
niy rc';ulr pi fines or i ':ipi i sonment . 

III. ^ ^l t e_\n t_^-j U s j* vni uit ion r ujy ' r i n t^, " J the Hi ima n Re - 
Lit ions Comm I ss i on M.id a l)udj;et of $:,()3(),:0f) and .i 
"-'d -ral graTit of ?M>;<)00 to iirfMement the Huiiian Re- 
lations Alt. Retwceti lo''^ nui tfio niiri!»'M- of 
'li r iin ni:it J '>ri . omp i a ; nt s fileJ ^^rh th«' i nnrni ^'-s lon 
increased JS per • ent to l.""^. I'ln uig tpe ^ame period,; 
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conplaint^ due to di^i. rirnn.it i or) InisrJ on sox incroasod 
115 per cent to The majoritv of such eomp hunts 

alleged unfair employment practice^. Little information 
was available on the disposition of the-^e complaints. 
In 197S and 19' I. $5,500,000 was awarded to complainants. ' 

IV. . \dmini S t r at ive Promulgations Pursuan t to State Fair f'mployment 
Pra ctice-^ Leg is la t_i_on : ' mp 1 o ve e Selection Procedur es (1971) 
sets forth standards for employers on the proper use of 
tests and other employee select ion techniques which may 
discriminate on the basis of sex. Selection tests must 
be shown to be validly predictive of job performance for 
each majority or minority group according to accepted 
statistical procedures. Piscriminat ion Guideline s (19''1) 
outlines prcHedures to enforce statutory prohibitions 
ag.unst sex discrimination. The adopted guidelines follow 
those' federally required, including a discussion of bona 
fide Occupational qua 1 1 f i at i ons based on sex, prcemploy- 
men t inquiries' and maternity 1 ^^a ve s . 

V i Other Pending or Pass^^ d Legislat ion : In 1 9 " J ,> the 1 eg i s 1 <i t u re 

enacted a f<iir educational opportunities :»ct which prohib- 
ited sex di strimi nat 1 on in educational policy ((IB 1000). 
The law <:utlined un fa i educat i onal pra<.tices in state- 
owned institutions with rtvspect to admissions, pro-admis- 
sion^ inquiries, suspension, tlie^ denial of facilities and 
rt»t a, iat ion . In 1971,^ the I ducat ion Committee reviewed a 
bill that would require the State Board of I ducat i On to 
adopt a plan for career education TUB 1077.^ Tlie 
I due at ion Conimitt^^e is eoii s i lIo r i Mg the <^\)cu ('(U lege Act 
which would creat'^ a t(Mnporarv institution to provide 
post *^ecoiu!ary oducatKm for men and women otherwise unal^le 
to purs vie .1 traditional educational program (SP. 14 "2, l')''l). 
In addition,^ tlie st<ife cinist 1 1 ut i on w<is recently amended to 
prohibit denial of i. iv i ! riglit^ on the !w is of ^ex. 

W. ' <-jJJ>il [liJiiil^ Vni^^^^dment 1\ nn ^ v 1 \ an j i ratified the \ \l\ in September 

\^K2. ~- 

^' ^ * * * iI:b_I'J H[l • ''L^ SL" d a I'j. I e ' 1 I 'iK'a t i f>n J_t_>_l_i cj cj^^ No i n f o T*m a 1 1 o n 
was iv.iilai)le on the number of fetpale echKatioi: admini^-tra- 
tors^ in PernisyU jMi a , Mv* Oej-'a rt nent of f ducat ion has 
developed nnmeroii'-^^ [jpo^ram'v and policiies desie.ned to 
(.nmbat 'U'Xisfi in ntiSlu ediication. The S(.hool administra- 
tors' memorandun' relea^ed in Sept eiMbe r 19''^,; outlined sexism 
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in education in the .ireas of curriculum, instructional 
materials, in-servicc training, counseling and C«ireer 
guidance, employment and day care centers, 'nie Hduca- 
tion Code of 1974 reflects the state's goal of equal 
education opportunity with affirmative action in pro- 
grams and activities. \ "Self -Study Guide to Sexism in 
Schools," issued in 1974 bv the State Department of 
Iducationv assists s».hools, students and community groups 
in eliminating sexism in schools. Images of Women , 1973, 
is a bibliography of feminist resources for Pennsylvania 
schools that was issued by the Department of 1 ducat ion, 
I cache r education and m-serviLC training programs designed 
to eliminate patterns of prejudice are the subject of a 
Department of Iducation document entitled "Program 
Approval (audelines for Intergroup Idueation" (19''2'). 
leniales' opportunities in vocational edu^^ation programs 
are dis^usstd in "St..te-I ederal Plaii for Vocational F'du- 
c.ition" fl9''1) and in an amendment to the state code making 
vot^ational (.'thKation part of '■he state's comprehensive 
e ducat ion programs , 



*VIII. State (Commission on thf Status of Worrn^-n. The C'or^Tn* i on on the 



Status of Women w ts created by adinnu st rat i vc action in 
Pebruary, ^^"2. Its budget in I9"4 was $"7,000; it in- 
creased to $1(1:^,000 in r.)T>. The commission releases a 
weekly column to all Pennsylvania newspapers, women *s 
organ i z.it 1 ons .md individuals. In addition, the commission 
ha-> c-st ah 1 1 shoi! a resource 1 ibr iry av ,i lea r i nghouse for 
infonnation and complautt^^. 

nu'rx' ar" approMmatelv f»„ 12^,(100 women in the state. 
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St a t e Labo r I.a vss : M nn m urn vs a ^ ] o v i i on s cover all c mp 1 oy eo s , 
oveept feklcral i\npl(\\v't^ ami those employed m bona f ule 
oxeeutnts adiiuiii st rat iU: or profess i ona 1 positions. The 
same employee^ are' recpn red to he componsatcd at a rate 
ot** one nnd one half times their reijular hourly rate for 
work in excess of \0 fioiirs per vsoek. Females and minors 
are prohibited from working in exoes*; of a nine -hour day, 
4R-hour week; !)ut femah's employed in cdueation are not 
affected by any special protective lavss. Rhode Island 
has an 1 qua 1 Pay :Vt prohibit inij discrimination in vsages 
on the basis of sex,; enforced by the director of labor and 
by c 1 V 1 1 a c 1 1 on s b\ emp I oyee s . 

Fair 1 inp 1 ovMnen t j ' r a c t i ^^-^ I cni isl at;on : I h e lair i mp 1 oymen t V rac - 
tices Act covt'i's^ all employers with four employees or 
more, labor orj; mi :at ions and employment ajiencies. Com- 
plaints m.iv be filed !)\ an aji^'.r i eved indi^iidual, an or- 
i'.ani nation chartered to tomb^it racism or the Commis.sion 
tor Human Piv;!its its^Mf, vsiicn discrimination based on so*c 
is believed to have occurred. Hie commission's powers 
iru hide the ri);!it to' Londuct invest ii»at ions , settle com- 
plaints bv pet^suas lOTi , hold hearings and subpoena wit- 
nesses. \s /I result of a hearinUv the commission may 
is-.ue ce vise 'and desist orders »ifui require affirmative 
action \hv ^ (^nin i s s i on i^ay obtain a decree^ of the court 
fo!" tlu i.*nfor<. eiMent oi" it^ orders, and all ortlers are suh- 
i Cv t to 1 udi < I i\ ]\'\ i ev% . 

^ta_t_'.' ' * "^"^ ^* 1 ''II ^L'JL^ ^^'L ^il'-'Jb^ ' burinv; the i immission 

fur |)tr\ari Ri^fits had a b'aduet ol ^l^^i.^fU to implement the' 
I'air ! n^plo) pient i'ra.tuC'- \v t . !!iis- represented an i li- 
tre i-r pf 11 per ^ cut o\lv It ' oi'e\ lous ve.ir's l)udi;et . 
In bJ"J., t!ie i(.).;ir'i ^s 1 (>p ha^l i staff of nine persons 
lU'tu^ei^ aptl I ,^ the tot il iiMriber .of (.onplaints 

' t » K'd uiM. th' ; o"i::m s , ) on nuriMscd In' U» pel *.ent to 2H, 
.'{'id .oi'pliirit diK to V d I 1 1 TM n ' t I on rose' per tent 
to in I') "J, \t, .')";pliint^ uere settled 1 1 b 1 1 r it i on 

tv%i. he.il int^ \v»ridiutr ! irul tv^o ^easc md desist orders 

v^cM*" I -O'.'d Ihr tot il v'lut' of affirmati\'c action awards 
r id( , o;ip inn mt in M"" : v^ i > ,,000. 

\.I'M M 1 t I it 1 \ Viw ;U;'M'>n ! ir^uijiit 'To St it e lai r 1 mployr ' ent 
i'l ii. t u I ^ I ' ^' 1 1 J* 1 I h' * ,t e hi.' no idi 1 1 n i st ra 1 1 \'e promul- 

.Mtion lol > '".Mil ii^;h*^ .t'fU" uornen in eJuvation. 
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v.. Other Pending or j j^>,\o^j_ j ojl^i,^ 1 ipn ' m 19''1, a bill failed to 
pu:"- which would hav'e remiivt^l the idnption of instruc'- 
tional TT.aterials that ]iortray the contrilnit ions of women 
as well as men ^6"). 

VI.. fqual Rights /Xmcnd^cnf Rhode Island latifunl the PPA :n Xpril, 
19''2. 

VI I . ! Icmentary and Secondary lovol I ducat ion rol i cic s : No i nf orma- 

1 1 on was availahlo on the number of female odu<*\'it ion admiii- 
trators in Rhode Island.- Mule the' Department of Tducation 
has developed an affirmative' action jiroRran, it has not 
developed policies or proijrams desi^^jied to 'omiiat sexisn 
m curru'ulam, instructional materials,; teacher certifica- 
tion and training, ^^uidance^ proi;rams or \'Ocational edui^ation 

VIII. State Commission on th e Status of Women:' 'Ihe Cormission on the 
Status of Women was created by leiji s l.it ion in HIT) Its 
hudiiet for 1074 was $1(\21S and in 10^r> it received $n,"7f). 
The commission has published pamphlets on employment, lo^ial 
rights, sexism in fiii^her ctliication, consumer etlueation and 
divorce law reform. 

There are' approximately -l^r^^fUlO wonen pi the^ state. 
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^' S t at o I.ahor K.iws : South hj'- no sT Jto v,'[ivx or hours law^ 

that aft'oct females employed in eilu^atioM. Speci.il pro- 
tective require that empl overs supply se,>aratc iirul 
suFficjent water' elo-et' where tv>o or r^orr ^lales and two 
or more females are enpl(\ved South t'arolina lacks an 
M|ual Pay Act prohihitin^ di ri:nin iT ion in p.«\ h.i<ed on 
sex.: 

^ ^ • Fair l.mpl o>TTient J V K t_i ces i^-gi ^1 at i on I h e } In ma n \ f f a . r s I w 
covers al l %tate dcparriiient ^ ^taTe' agencies and local 
suhd 1 V i s i uns ther\'ot,. It docs^ not ^o\cr pr i \"at e empi oyrrs , 
labor ory^an i :at lon^- or ennlovment aj»encies. Indr. iduaK 
may file a compl a i nt ' w 1 1 ii t^:--' South f'arolina Comrussion 
on Human MTai*'- when d i s r i m i nat i on lia^od oh sex is be- 
lieved to fiavc occarreJ.: Iiv (»\<.'cutive director of t!i\-' 
I o'nm 1 ^* ' .">n a.siy^ns someone to invest i pate on;pl a i nt ^ ,^ and 
ittrnp^-', tf> rt'solve theri by con.c i 1 i it i on . !k\irinv;s may 
be held iud ordri ::ia>' '^e issu,'d 'equirinp that discrimina- 
tor) priitu^''- !h; .i! 1 ^-^ onT 1 nucd or other afrirmative action 
*H'' tal«en 

I I I State "^rU i -;»j;_;.^r'_M;M n u t on ^^'n^j . In I*)"!, tlitM'oiiiini ss i on on 
i!urriTr\f fa I rV }m1 TbudV^^t of 5:1".^)'' to inph-ment the 
Stat -'s^ \\\u)h\n W^Air^^ I au ! !n repr-^sented a 10" per 
vtnt MUTeasL' nvi 1" it ^ l^^''^ buvi^et of sX?;,2S2 In 10"J, 
t.h'.' v(v:^:''. .won h.atj i s:aff' of 2'. Vhe total nuni.)er of 
conplainr- filed with the tonnussion in 19"^ ^ was . In 
lO"*'!, tfu^ Mu reasrd Xn llo liftv— .even complaints 
filed vvitii r^fie ^o'^j'Ms.ion m I'J"! alh-^ed d i ^ (^r imi nat i on 
has.'d on s<'\ [){ riu'^e.^ J I were' nvest i ijat ed' and <;j"x 
cori[)lain! ^ w re M led bv arbitration 

I \ , \dri I n 1 ' t r ij i_v Vj. u:\n\ \£ iX \ on ^ 'JL' ^^'^L!JLLJl*!^J-liiL Ll^^il^^IDl 
I'ri.tue^ I.e.; 1 > I It i )n Hi'' ^titt !ms no ad!'M n i ^-t r at i v e promu 1 - 
iiatioii. iL'le\ in: ^tc- equil riy.ht-^ W^v woJnen m edui it ion. 

\. 'KJu"™ ^'^'^L' 'I1;L lU J* * ' "i'J *J "^'^ n"!, thL- legislature 

;vi , ed 1 'ill uhivh .tprfu J. Wintlirop /ollev.e to attendant, e 

\i ! i^JJ^ '^^^'ll' '^^'"'nd':M?t • Pu l->.:i>]ature re u . t -d t?.-' !U\ in 1')"^. 

\' II . 1 1 ' .!!e I r 1 r- 1 r u! m oh^J i f \ i ' ^ \ r_l k it t onj'oli _v_u _. . %'o i n f < > r n a t ion 
w»> ^''llIlble on thv nari'ber of fr'iiN-' eiiu^ t»ion admni-^tra- 
♦^or-^ Ihe ^* it<' I'ep n t J'leJi^ of LdU' it ion n.i^- aipplieJ 1 o\ a 1 
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school districts with up-to-date information concerning 
federal laws that deal with discrimination on the basis 
of race or sex. To date, however, the department has 
not developed policies or programs designed to combat 
sexism in education institutions. 

VIII.: State Commission on the Status of Women : To date, the commission 
has not supplied information on its budget and activities. 

lliere are approxi:natel)^ 1,318,000 women in the statc.> 
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S 0 U T H . . D \ K 0 i A 

State La bor l,viws ; Minimum wage provisions cover all employees 
ago 3 8 or over in all occupations. Women employed in 
education 'ire not subject to any laws concerning working 
houri; , overtime compensation or special facilities. 
South Dakota has an Equal Pay Act prohibiting discrimina- 
tion in pay. on tlie ba^is of sex, enforced by civil action 
by ei?.ployees. 

II. Fair ^)ni^ ^lo>TnePt Practices Legislation : The Human Relations Act 
covers ai I . employers , laboi^ organizations and employment, 
agencier.' Co^nplain'ts may be filed by an aggrieved employee, 
the n^'tcmry cieneral or the Commission on Human Relations 
Itself, :vhen di scriTiinat ion based on sex is believed to 
have o«"CMri^pd. 7ho commission's powers include the right 
to conduct investigations, settle complaints by concilia-; 
tion, hold hearinC;5 and subpoena witnesses. As the result 
of a hearing, the ccjijimi ssion nay issue cease and desist 
orders and require affirmative action,. Judicial review 
of -ill orders may he obtained and the cojmnission may secure 
a court order for ent'^rccinent of its decisions.^ 

III. State Anti-l\isyr imina t ion Agen cy: bufing 1974, the Commission 
on Ruman Rolar ions had u budget of $55,o80 to implement 
the flum.Mi Relations Act. This represented a 61 per cent 
increase ovo'- its 1973 budget of $33,700. In 1974, the 
t'oipmission had a staff of three p err-on .s.- Between 1973 and 
HV4, the total v.umber of comp Hunts filed with the commis- 
si oil in^'reuse-u ?2 per cent to SyS»*Jj^97A , 49 complaints 
allegeNj cMscrLmin.it ion based on sex. This represented a 
4S per cent inciejs'e ovei' the number of sex discrimination 
cai.fpiaint s filed in 1973., Ml sex discrj.minat ^on complaints 
^ filed du^'ing and 19"! dc'ilt with unlawful employment 

^ pi\fJt:cc>., In 1974, .3" omplamts were investigated, 11 

^.ompKunts were settled conciliation and thr??e hearings , 
» were held. One cease :md desist order and one affirmative 
actitM) order were issued, and a total of $4fi,Oj^»3 v,as 
awarded to complainants'. 

I v . Ajin ij 1 i^trarn ^e Promulgations Pursuant t o St jit_e Hair Employment 

L^^'^^ ' * 'J ^ ^Jj ^ • An Act j\u t h or < " i n^ tocal I'air fmployTnent 
le^i > 1 It ion fl970) authorises municipalities to investigate 
di'\v'rininatory actiorr- on the local level.- 
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SOUTH DAKOTA (cont.) 



V. Other Pending or Passed Legislation : In- 1973, the .Human Relations 
^ Act wal amended to include provisions prohibiting discrimi- 
nation on the basis of sex in state educational institutions. 
In 1974. the legislature appropriated $5D,0DD for the crea- 
tion of a special task force to conduct research on the 
ne«ds of women (HB 793). The legislature also repealed 
a law which prohibited the distribution of unemployment 
benefits because of pregnancy (SB 53, 1974). 

VI. Equal Rights Amendment : South Dakota ratified the ERA in February, 
1973. 

VII. Elementary and Secondary Level Education Policies : As of 1972- 
1973, only one of the 188 school superintendents was a 
' woman and females comprised 7.9 per cent (53) of the 
state's 66:^ school principals. To date, the -Department 
of Education has riot responded to an informational 
questionnaire., 

VIII. State Commission on the Status of Women :' The Commission on the 
Status of Women became statutory in 1973, It received 
a budget of $7,000 for 1974. Its budget for 19i75 is 
$12,000.^ The commission oversees a special task force 
created by the legislature in 1974 with a budget of 
$5D,000.^ In addition, it conducts research on the 
status of women in the state.. 

There are approximately 335,000 women- in th^s^iatfi^/ 
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TENNESSEE 
\ 

I- State Labor Laws: Tennessee has no state wage laws. Females 

and minors under age 16 In all occupations" are restricted 
from working moi^e .than a 10-hour day, 50-hour week. Pro- 
tective laws require that employers supply separate toilet 
. facilities for^males and females.; Tennessee has no Equal 
Pay Act. . 

Fair Employment Pract ices Legislat ion: The state has no statu- 
tory provisions of general application concerning equal 
employment opportunity. 

State Ant i-Discrimination Agency :: Tennessee has no statewide 
anti-discrimination agency to enforce legislation con- * 
cerning equal employment opportunity. 

IV. Admi nistrative Promulgations Pursuant to State Fair Employment 
Practices Legislation : The Gover nor's Code of Fair Practices 

(1972) prohibits sex discrimination in all state agencies.. 
The code also designates the Commission for Human Develop- 
ment as the agency to monitor and implement this order. ' 

Oth er Pending or Passed Le pislation: In 1974. the legislature 
passed a law which per^nitted teachers to treat absences 
due to pregnancy as <^ick leaves (SB 1743) 

VL. Equal Rights Amendment : .Tennessee ratified the ERA in April, 

1972.: Jn 1974, however, ^the voters approved a referendum 
to rescind^ ratif icat ion. 

Vn.^ Elementpy and Secondary Level Education Policies : Vo informa- 
t^ion was available on the nunsber of female education 
administrators. To date, the Department of Education has 
not developed programs or policies designed to combat 
sexism in curriculum, courses, teacher training, in-ser- 
vice 'training, community education, vocatiorj^al education 
or career guidance. The department is in the process of 
writing an affirmative action plan.: 

S tate Commission on the Status of Women :: The Commission on the 
. ' Status of Women became statutor> in 1974. Its budget 

for 1974 was $.25;000, In 1975, its budget rose to $30,200. 
The commission serves as a clearinghouse for information 
concerning women, and operates a talent bank to recommend 
qualified women for positions on state boards and commissions 

There are approximately 2,026,000 women in the state. 
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TEXAS 



I. State Labor Laws : Minimum wage*provisions cover all employees, 

except students under age 20, bona fide executives, 
administrators or professionals, and those covered by 
the Fair Labor Standards Act. Females, in all occupations 
except executives, administrators and professionals may 
^not be required to work in excess of a nine-hour day, 
'54-hour week. Protective laws require that employers 
provide seating facilities for female employees, separate 
toilet facilities for each sex and maintain conditions 
not injurious to the morals of female employees. Texas 
has an Equal Pay Act prohibiting discrimination in pay 
on the basis of sex which covers all female employees < 
performing public service for the state, enforced by 
civil action by employees. 

II, Fair Employment Practices Legislation : Texas has no fair employ- 
/ men^ractice act to forbid discrimination in employment 

on the basis of sex. However, discrimination in public 
employment is forbidden. (See »'Admimistrative Promulga- 
tions Pursuant to State Fair Employraenf Practices' 
Legislation'*) 

III. State Anti-Discrimination Agency : The state has no Statutory 

provision of general application concerning equal employ- 
ment opportunity. In 1974, however, the Governor's Equal 
Employment Opportunity Office was established to formally 
handle complaints of dfscrimination brought by state 
employees. The officelhad an initial budget of $378,705 
and a staff of 21. Du^ing the period November, 1973, to 
October, 1974, 143 complaints were filed with the agency. 
Six per cent of these alWed discrimination based on s ^x. 

IV. Administrative Promulgations pJrsuant to St ate Fair Employment 

Practices Legislatio n: Dikr inlination in Public Employment (1971) 
prohibits discrimin/t ion 'on the basis of sex in all state 
services and state personnel procedures.; Aggrieved per- 
sons may institute civil actions for preventive relief 
against officers or employers of the state who discriminate. 
Violation of this Act constitutes a misdemeanor and is 
punishable by a fine or>y imprisonment. 

V. Other Pending or Passed Legislation : In 1972, the Texas consti- 
tution was amended to guarantee equality regardless of 
sex. In 1973, Sec. 13-905 of the Education Code was 
amended to treat pregnancy leaves as a tempprary disability. 
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VI, 



Equal Rights Amendment :^ Texas ratified the ERA in March, 1972, 

Vn. Elementary and Secondary Level Education Policies ; No informa- 
tion was available on the numbeXof female education 
administrators. In 1974, the'stafr^ Board of Education 
issued a policy statement promoting accurate representa- 
tion of men and women in all textbooks. Textbooks sub- 
mitted for statewide adoption are reviewed to ensure 
compliance with this policy, Basic Learner Outcomes , 
published by the Texas Education Agency in 1973, sensi- 
tizes students to sex-role stereotyping in the area of 
career education"^: To date, the State Departiftent'bf 
Education has not developed programs or policies to 
combat sexism in the areds of teacher training, in- 
\ service training, community education or vocational . 
schools. < 

VIII. State Commission on the Status of Womep : Texas has no state 

Commission on the Status of Women. Several municipal 

commissions exist in the larger cities, but they operate 
without a budget. * 

There fre approximately 5,716,000 women in the state 
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UTAH 



I. State Labor Laws : Minimum wage provisions cover all women and 
minors in various occupations. Female employees may 
only be permitted to work overtime on a voluntary basis. 
Women may not be required to work longer than five hours 
without at least a one-half hour rest and food period. 
Utah protective laws require that employers of six or 
more females supply restrooms equipped with couches and 
chairs ^ and maintain comfortable temperature conditions. 
Employers must provide separate toilets for women, and 
where women are employed as clerks they must provide 
chairs for their use. Uf^h has an Equal Pay Act prohibit- 
ing discrirination in pay on the basis of sex, enforced by 
civil action by employees. 

Fair Employinent Practices^Legislation : The Anti-Discrimination 
Act covers aU employers with 25 employees or more, labor 
organizations and employment agencies. Complaints may be 
filed with the Industrial Commission by an aggrieved indi- 
vidual or his or her attorney, when discrimination based 
on sex is believed to have occurred. The commission's 
powers include the right to conduct investigations, settle 
complaints by conciliation and hold hearings. As a result 
of a hearing, the commission may issue cease and desist 
orders and require affirmative action. Review Of all orders 
may be obtained and the commission may petition the court 
to enforce its orders. ^ 

State Anti-Discrimination Agency : During 19V4, the Human Relations 
Commission had a budget of $47,800 and a staff of three to 
implement the Anti-Discrimination Act. This represented a 
28 per cent increase over the prev'ious year's budget. In 
1973,, 410 complaints were filed and 209 of these alleged 
discrimination based on sex. All 209 were investigated, 
129 were settled by arbitration, 30 are still pending and 
40 were referred to the Equal Employment Opportunity Com- 
mission. No information was available on 1974 complaints. 

IV. Administrative Promulgations Pui-suant to State Fair Employment ^ 
Practices Legislation ; Regulations and Guidelines on Sex 
Discrimination (1966) outlines procedures to enforce 
^ statutory prohibitions against sex discrimination.. 

The adopted guidelines follow those federally required, 
^ including a discussion of bona fide occupational qualifi- 

^ cations based on sex and permissible preemployment in- 

quiries. The Governor* s Code of Fair Practices (1965) 
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establishes guidelines, for Jbliminating sex discrimina- 
tion in ail state agency personnel procedures and all 
state services and facilities. Regulation on HeJp Wanted 
Advertising (1966) outlines discriminatory practices on 
the basis of sex in help wanted advertising. 

V- Other Pending or Passed Legislation : Since its adoptioa, the 
Utah state constitution has provided that males^M fe- 
males should enjoy all civil, political and rel^ous 
rights and privileges equally. / 

VI- Equal Rights Amendment : Utah rejected. ratification of the ERA 
in February, 1975. 

VII- Elementary and Secondary Level Education Policies : ^No informa- 
tions^as available on the number of female education 
administrators. In 1974, the State Board of Education 
developed an affirmative a<ition plan for equal employment 
■ opportunities! The^oard also declared its commitment to 
textbooks and other curriculum materials that portray a 
nonstereotyped image of the roles of men and women. A 
position paper released in 1971-1972 deals with sports 
for women. It promotes, sports programs for girls which 
complement the ^'feminine image and the attributes of 
women./* 

VIII- State Commission gn the Status of Women : The Commission on the 
Status of Women became statutory in 1973. Its budget for 
1974 was $3,000. To date, the commission has not supplied 
information on its activities and publications.. 

There are approximately 536,000 women in Utah, 
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VERMONT 



I. State Labot Laws : Minimum wage provisions cover all employees in 
all occupations, except those employed in bona fide execu- 
tive, administrative or professional capacities, employees 
of the federal or state government or any political subdiv- 
ision thereof, and studencs. The same employees are also 
required to be compensated at a rate of one and one-half 
times their regular hourly rate for work in excess of 40 hours 
per week. Vermont has no special protective laws or laws re- 
stricting hours of work that affect women employed in educa- 
tion. Vermont has an Equal Pay Act prohibiting discrimination 
in pay based on sex, but the law does not specify an enforce- 
ment procedure. 

II. Fair Employment Practices Legislation : The Fair Employment Prac- 
tices Act makes it unlawful for employers-, labor organiza- 
tions and employment agencies to di scriminate . in employment 
on the basis of sex. Unlawful violations of the act can 
result in fines up to $500. i4owever, the act^ fails to out- 
line a complaint procedure, an investigation procedure or 
a hearing procedure. 

III. State Anti-Discrimination Agency :^ Vermont has no statewide anti- 
di$crimination agency to enfprce legislation concerning 
eqi^al employment opportunity., 

IV . Administrative Promulj^at ions Pursuant to State Fair Employment , 
Practices ' Legislation : The state has no administrative prqmul- 
gations relevant to equal rights for women in education. 

V. Other Pending or Passed Legislation : No legislation relevant to 
^ womein in education has been introduced or passed by the 
legislature in the period from 1970 to 1974. 

VI. hqual Rights Amendment^ Vermont ratified the ERA in February, 
1973. 

VII. Elementary and Secondary Level Education Policies : As of 1972- 
1973, 4.8 per cent (4) of 83 school superintendents were 
female., as were eight per cent (19) of,.226 school princi- 
pals. The state has not developed programs or policies 
designed to combat sex stereotyping in instructional 
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V E R M 0 N T (cent, ) 

materials, teacher training, vocational education or 
school guidance,. The Department of Fducation has can- 
vassed school superintendents on the prdblem of sexism, 
and ha3 prepared a list of recommended noisexist books 
for school use. School personnel have attended confer- 
ences dealing with women in employment and the depart- 
ment IS currently interpreting Title IX regulations to 
ensure compliance^ 

State Commission on the Status of Women : The Governor • s' Commis- 
sion on the Status of Women was created by lixecutive 
• Order in 1969. * The commission's budget for 1974 was 
.$I,000; in 1975 , it increased to $2,550, The commission 
is allotted an additional $19,250 for a full-time staff.: 
The commission has worked closely with the Department 
of Education in their canvass of school superintendents.. 

There are approximately 227,000 women in the state. 
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VIRGINIA 



I. State Labor Laws : Females over age 17 in an>t. occupation, except 
bookkeepers, stenographers, office assistants and managers, 
are restricted from working in excess of a nine-hour day, 
48-hour week. Protective laws require that emptoypirs 
supply seats for female employees when not required to 
remain on their feet by their work. Employers employing 
four or more persons, including both sexe* , are required 
to provide separate toilet facilities with separate 
entrances. Virginia has no Equal Pay Act prohibiting 
discrimination in pay on the basis of sex. 

II. Fair Employment Practices Legislation : The state has no statu- 
tory provision of general application concerning equal 
employment opportunity. 

III. State Anti-Discrimination Agency : Virginia has no statewide 
anti-discrimination agency to enforce legislation con- 
^ ceming equal employment opportunity; 

IV. ■ Administrative Promulgations Pursuant to State Fair Employment 
Practices Legislation : The state has no administrative promul- 
gations relevant to equal rijjhts^or women in , education. 

' V. Other Pending or Passed Legislation : The Virginia state consti- 
tution was recently amended to prohibit the classification 
of females as a separate group for the purposes of unfair 
treatment. The mere separation of the sexe\, however, is 
* not considered discrimination. 

VI. Eqml Rights Amendment : The ERA was rejected in both the Senate 
and House in 1974, and most recently was buried by 
committer action. ' 

VII. Elementary and Secondary Level Education Policies : As of 1972- 
" 1973, two of 253 school superintendents were women, and 
18 per cent (344) of 1,893 school principals were women. 
To date, the Department of Ed\ication has not responded 
to an informational questionnaire. 

VIII. State Commission on the Status of Women : Thig Commission on the 
Status of Woihen was esta|>Ushed by the legislature in 
1970. .The commission's budget for both 1974 and 1975 was 
$6,000. In 1974, the Fairfax County Coamission on Wpmen 
pubUshed a report entiUflK, "Quality in Education: A. 
Study of Sex Bias in theTairfkx Coancy Public Schools." 
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V f R G I N I A (cont.) 



It gave detailed information on employment differentials 
based on sex in the public school system and on sch^^l 
policies, rules and regulations which were dlscrimiilatory. 

There are approximately 2,351,000 women in the state. 
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.WASHINGTON 



I. State Labor Laws . Minimum wage l^ws and wage-setting procedures 
cover all employers who employ women in aH occupations, 
except- the federal, state and Ic^cal governments. Employees 
in bona fide administrative, executive or professional 
. positions are also excluded. Females employed in education 
• are not affected by any laws dealing with hours of work or 
overtime compensation. ^ Protective laws irequite tha^t employ- 
ers who employ females iprovide suitable seats for their use 
when not engaged in active employment duties. Washington 
has an Equal Pay Act prohibiting discrimination in pay on 
the basis of sex, enforced by the director of labo^and in- 
dustry. 

II. Fair Employment Practices Legislation : The Law Against Discrimina- 
tion in Employment covers all employers withleight employees 
or more, labor organizations <ind eioployment agencies. Com- 
plaints may be filed by an aggrieved person, his or her 
attorney or the Htiman Rights Commission itself, when dis- 
crimination based on sex is believed to have occuiTed. The ^ 
commission's powers include the right to conduct investiga- 
tions, settle complaints by persuasion) hold hearings and 
subpoena witnesses. As a result of a hearing, the commission 
may issue cease and desist orders and »e<^uire affirmative 
a^rtion. The commission may petition the court to enforce 
its oTders, and failure to comply with commission orders 
constitutes a misdemeanor., Jjudicial review of all orders is 
available. 

c 

lii. State Anti-Discrimination Agency : During 1973 and 1974, the Human 
^Rights Commission operated on an annual budget of $60,000 

and had a stafr 'of 45 to implement the Law Against Discrim- 
. ination. In 1973 and 1974, the total number of complaints 
filed increased 41 per cent, from 1,200 to 1,700. During 
the same period, complaints due to discrimination based on • 
sex increased 20 per cent, from 750 to 900. No information 
was available on the disposition of these complaints. 

J v.. Administrative Promulgations, Pursuant to State Fair Employment 
Practices Legislation : Sex Discrimination in Employment (19737 
outlines procedures to enforce statutory prohibitions 
agaihst sex discrimination, and discusses employment prac- 
tices which discriminate against women because of pregnancy 
or childbirth. 
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WASHI NGTON (cont.) 



V. Other Pending or Passed Legislation : In 1971, the law concern- 
ing the reemployment of state and higher education em- 
ployees was amended to include preference for eligible 
veterans and their widows (SB 857). In 1972, Xhe state 
constitution was amended to prohibit denial of civil rights 
. on the basis of sex (HJR 61, 1972). Subsequently, a bill 
was passed which amended the laws of ^2 state to bring 
them into conformity with the new constitutional amend- 
ment (SB 2502. 1973). In 1973, the law dealing with 
retirement benefits for pregnant women who stop work was 
amended (HB 1061). Under the new law, eyployraent termi- 
nation is determined by federal or state Statute , admin- 
istrative rule or regulation. 

f 

I- Equal Rights Amendment :. Washington ratified the ERA in March, 
1973. 

I- Elementary aW Secondary Level Education Policies : As cT 1972- 

1973, none of the state's 257 school superintendents were ^ 
female; 51 (3 per cent) of 1,392 school principals were 
female. In 1974, the Board of Education recommended cri- 
teria to ensure that instructional materials in the public 

. schools ob'jectively portray the contributions of both 
sexes. Currently under preparation is a procedure designed 
to assist in the selection of educational materials free of 
sex bias. Teacher training programs came under close scru- 
tiny in a conference held in 1974 with the superintendent n 
of public instruction and other educational officials. In 

1974, the superintendent' requested publishe^rs to submit 
samples of nonsexist materials for in-service training pro- 
grams with education staff and district personnel. The 
Department of Education has developed several programs and 
policies to broaden the occupational horizons of both males 
and females in the state school system. The most prominent of 
these 15 "Operation Huidance./' Many of the state's community 
colleges have vvomcn's studies courses and- continuing education 
programs.; ^n addition, t^o of the state's high schools 
operate day care ce.Uors for infants. > Sexism in education 

has been the subject of a number of Department of Education 
surveys.; In 19"^^, a lask . orcc on Women and Hirls m Educa- 
tion surveyed sexism in euucational programs. *'The Hole of 
a State Dcpartmont of Education in Eliminating Sexis!!: in 
Schools" discusses measures to eliminate sexisn dn 5*:hools. 
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\ ' Recoiaraendations include: employmeat practices* that en- 

^< hance op^orruhiti»?j» for women,* including chiW care 

facilities, 'part-time craploym^nt and training programs, 
programs to eliminate sex-stereotyped guidance and train- 
ing programs; methods ^of introducing sexisn in the basic 
education evaluation proce:5s; in-service and pre-service 
programs to help teachers to work in a ncnsexist manner; 
and policies to equalise facilities and expenditures for 
female athletic programs. The study also gives :>tatistics 
on male and female employees bv job Classification and 
nale and female enrollments in vocational education pro- 
grams. Washington, along with the State Departments of 
E^icatlor. in Alaska, California, Idaho, Nevada and Oregon, 
is part of a multi-state project to assist school di«;tricts 
in elfminatmg oex discrimination, 
I y 

VIII. State Cojniiirsion ott th e Status of Women : Tne Conunissicn on the 

Status of Women was reconstituted in 1971. Its budget for 
1974 was $39,536. In 1975, it received an appropriation 
of $47,178. To date, the commission has not supplied in- 
formation on its activities and publications.: 

There are approximately 1, ''1 5, 000 women in the . state. 
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WEST VIRGINIA 



I- State Labor Laws ; Minimum wage provisions cover all employees, 
except those' employed by the federal goverwnent, bona 
fide executives, administrators and professionals, 
Employees are required to be compensated at a rate of 
one and one-half times their regular hourly rate for 
work i.i excess of 46 hours per week. All employees 
appear to be covered by maximum hours provisions. West 
iVirginia has no special protective laws relevant to / 
\omen employed in education.; An Equal Pay Act prohibiting 
discrimination in p.^y on the basis of sex is enforced by 
the commissioner of )ator and by civil action by employees 

11- Fair Employment Practices Legislation : The Human Rights Act 
covers all employers with 12 employees or more, labor 



organizations and employment agencies. Complaints may be 
filed by an aggrieved person, the attorney general or the 
Human Rights Commission itse'f* when discrimination based 
or sex is believed to have occurred. The commission's 
powers include the right to conduct investigations, settle 
complaints by persuasion, hold hearings and 'subpoena wit- 
nesses. As a result of a hearing, the conm»is-sion may i:5Sue 
cease and desist orders and require .i^firmative action. 
The commission may petition the court to enforce its orders 
and judicial review of all orders is available.. Failure to 
obey a- commission order may be punishable by imprisonment 
or a fine or both. 



II J-- State Anti-Discrimination Agency : During 1974, the Human Rights » 



Commission had a budget of $222,052 and a staff of 23 to 
administer the Human Rights Act. This represented an in- 
crease of 11 per cent over its previous y'eat's budget. 
Between 1973 and 1974, the total number of complaints 
\filed rose 15 per cent to 193. During the same period, 
complaints due to discrimination based on sex increased 
SIX per cent to 48. The majority of such complaint r, 
alleged unfair employment practices. In 1974, twc 
hearings were held. No additional information was availa- 
ble on the disposition of these complaints. 



IV., Administrative Promulgations Pursuant to State Fair Emplo/mo nt 

Practices Legislation : Discrimination: Public Enrployment (1965) 
establishes guidelines for eliminating sex discrimination 
in all state agencies^ personnel procedures and state 
services and facilities*: 
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WEST VIRGINIA (cont . ) 



t^. Other Pending of Passed Legislation : To date, the legislative 
service agency has not provided information on legisla- 
tion relevant to women in education from 1970 to 1974. 

VI. Equal Rights Amendment : West Virginia ratified the ERA in April, 
1972. 

VII. Elementary and Secondary level Educatiop ^ PolIcies f No information 
. was available on the number of female education administra- 
tors. To date, the Department of Education has n<Jt developed 
programs or policies designed to combat sexism in curriculum, 
instructional materials, vocational education, guidance 
counseling or teacher training programs. A resolution will 
soon be presented to the State Board of Education for,^ 
adoption which deals with the incorporation of nonsexist 
materi^^s and concepts into instructional programs. In 
addition, a program has been funded to sensitize guidance 
counselors to sexism in career counseling. As part of that 
project, a manual entitled "A Project on Fejnale Career 
ExJ)l oration'* has been developed to assist counselors in 
areas relating to sexism. 

VIII. State Commission on the Status of Women :' West Virginia does not 
> ' have a Commission on the Status of Women. 

There are approximately 900,000 women in the state. 
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WISCONSIN 



I.. State Labor Laws : Minimum wage provisiorts cover all employees.. 

All employees except bona fide executives and professionals 
are prohibited from working in excess of a nine-hour day, 
48-hour week. Employees over the ag^ of 18 must be com- 
pensated at a rate of one and one-half times their regular 
hourly rate .for work in excess of nine hours per day or 
48 hours per week. Females max "Ot: be required to work \ 
during hours when such work might be injurious to their 
health., Wisconsin has no additional special protective 
laws relevant to women employed in education, but does 
have an Fqual Pay Act prohibiting discrimination in pay 
on the basis of sex, enforced by the Department of Industry, 
Labor and Human Relations. 

II.. Fair Employnnent Practices Legislhation : Wisconsin's fair Employment 
Practices Act covers all employers,, labor organizations 
and employment agencies.. Any person who bel4.eves that he 
or she has been discriminated against on the basis of sex 
may file a complaint with^ the Department of Industry, Labor 
and Human Relations- The department's powers include the 
right to conduct invest iga^ons , settle complaints by per- 
suasion, hold hearings and subpoena witnesses.. As a result 
of a hearing, the department may issue cea^e and desist 
orders and require aff irmative^action . Judicial review of 
all orders may be obtained. 

III. State Anti-Discrimination Agency : To date, the Wisconsin Depart- 
ment of Industry, Labor and Human Relations has not re- 
turned an informational questionnaire. 

IV. Administrative Promulgations Pursuant to State Fair Fimployment 
- Practices Legislation : Sex Discrimination Guidelines (1973) 
prohibits employment practices that exclude employees 
on the basis of sex.. It also establishes that dis- 
abilities caused by pregnancy and childb.irtlv may be 
treated as temporary sick leaves. 

V. Other Pending or Passed Legislation : In 1971, the Icgishiture 
approved a bill prohibiting discrimination based on sex, 
in the employment, assignment or - reassignment of public 
school teachers. Subsequently, reference to sex was 
deleted from the bil) and it dieu in committee (AB 472). 
Passed in 1971 was a bill permitting the Department of 
Health and Social Services to maintain coeducational pro- 
gram's and institutions for deliiiquent youth (SB 292). 
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\wiSCONSIN (cont . ) 




In 1973, two laws were enacted dealing with the pregnant 
student. One prohibited school authorities f.K>m forcing 
pregnant girls to withdraw from educational programs 
(AB 412). The second committed the state to providing 
full educational programs for students with exceptional 
ucational needs, including pregnant students (SB 185). 
^^roduced in 1973, but not passed, was a comprehensive 
to prohibit distinctions based on sex in ^e Wis- 
in statutes (AB 23)., Had the bill passed, it would 
^ affected laws pertaining to the :use of educational 
-wilities without regard to sex, the employment^ of 
^eachers (except where sex was shown to be a bon^ fide 
occupational requirement) and a wide variety of other 
topics . 

^ual Rights Amendment : Wisconsin ratified the ERA in April, 1972. 

Elementary and Secondary Level Education Policies : No informa- 
tion was available on the number of female education ad- 
ministrators. The problem of sexism in instructional 
materials has been the focus of a number of recent pro- 
grams and publications issued by the Wisconsin Department 
of Public Instruction. An advisory task force on sex-role 
stereotyping created in 1974 has developed two, slide 
presentations, ^'Hidden Bias" and '^Bias in Textbooks," and 
publications listing children's ba|ks that feature blacks 
and women have all related to sex-"ole stereotyping. 
Administrative Code Requirements in Human Relations (1973) 
outlined human relations requirements in teacher training 
programs, including subjects dealing with nonsexist educa- 
tion approved by the state superintendent. In addition, 
in-service human relations workshops that dealt in part 
with sexism were conducted in 1974 in a number of Wiscon- 
sin's cities, and more are projected for 1975. In the 
area of teacher training in physical education, the 
Department of Public Instruction has urged that physical 
education teachers of both sexes receive similar training. 
Counseling for female students has been the subject of 
several publications issued by the department (e.g.. 
Guidelines for Pupil Services > 1973, and a forthcoming 
article in Guidelines by Cons'tance R. Ahrons). A work- 
shop on promoting the development of women and girls was 
held in February, 1975, for all public and private school 
counselors. In addition, a state task force is currently 
developing a new state career development plan to be incor- 
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WISCONSIN (cont.) 

\porate/ into local curriculum which will deal with' 
N*xi«TO. The state's schools have experienced an upsurge 
in the number of women enrolled in agriculture and 
agribusiness programs. Moreover, all home economics 
programs must be nonsexist in order to qualify for 
state funding; in 1974, a program was begun to increase 
the visibility of nonsex-role stereotyped home economics 
, courses. Sexism in postsecondary vocational education 
was the subject of a policy statement issued by the 
/ Board of Vocational, Technical and Adult Education. The 
statement addressed equal educational opportunity, as 
well as recruitment and promotion of women in professional 
employment. In March, 1975, the board will conduct a 
seminar on sexism for vocatio.ial and technical school 
counselors. 

VIII - State Commission on the Status of Women : The Commission on 

tlie Status of Women received legislative recognition in 
1973. During 1974 and 1975, it received an annual budget 
of $20,000.- It conducts conferences and has written 
publications on women's issues. The commission's activi- 
^_^ies include attempts to eliminate s^x bias in textbooks, 
^ equalize athletic and extracurricular activities for the 
\two^/^ex^>«. and increase the number of female school ad- 
ministrators 



There are approximately 2,250,000 women in the state. 
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WYOMING 

I, St ate Labor Laws :. Minimum wage provisions cover all employees, 

except employees of the feaeral, state or local government. 
Women employed in education are not cov^yred by any laws 
restricting hours of work or requiring ov^irtdW compensas 
tion. Protective laws require that employers supply seats 
for female employees under the age of 18, and that no girl 
under the age of 18 be required to stand constantly. Wyo- 
ming has an Equal Pay Act prohibiting discrimination in 
pay on the basis ofvsex, enforced by the labor commissioner 
and by civil action by employees. 

II, , Fair Employment Practices Legislation : The Fair Employment Prac- 

tices Act covers all employers with two employees, or more, 
labor organizations and employment agencies. Complaints^ 
may be filed by an aggrieved employee, his or her attorney 
or the Fair Employment Commission itself, wh^n discrimination 
based on sex is believed tc have occurred. The commission's 
powers include the right to conduct investigations, settle 
complaints; by persuasion, hold hearings and subpoena wit- 
nesses. As the result of a hearing, the commission may 
issue cease and desist orders and lequire affirmative action. 
The commission may petition the court to enforce its orders. 

III, State Anti-Discrimination Agency :' During 1974, the Fair Employment 

Comm.ission had a budget of $20,600 and a ^taff of three 
to enforce the state's Fair Employment Practices Act. 
Between 1973 and 1974, the total number of complaints 
filed decreased 12 per cent to 47. During the same period, 
complaints due to sex discrimination increased from 13 to 
17. In 1974, five complaints were settled by arbitration 
and one hearing was held. The remainder were eit>ier 
. dismissed or settled in some other manner. The commission 
• projects that sex discrimination will comprise approximately 

80 per cent of the total complaints filed in the future. 

IV, Adminijtrative Promulgations Pursuant to St ate Fair Employment 
Practices Legislation : The state has no administrative promul- 
\^ gations rele^^ant to equal r^hts for women in education. 

V. Other Pending or Pass ed Legislation: No legislation relevant to 
women, in education has been introduced or passed by the 
legisjlaturc irt the period from 1970 to 1974. Since its 
adoptfion, the Wyoming s'tate constitution has contained :m 
equal rights provision based on sex. 
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WYOMING (cont . ) 



VI. Equal Rights Amendment : Wyoming ratified ithe ERA in January, 
vl973. / 

VII. Elementary and Secondary Level Education .Policies : As of 1972- 

1973, one of 90 school superintendents was. female, and 
18 per cent (78) of 438 school principals were female. 
The state has developed no explicit programs or policies 
to "combat sexism in curriculum, instructional materials, 
.eacher training and guidance programs/ Local school 
.boards, however, are legally required to hire personnel 
without regard to sex. 

State Comm ission on the Status of Women : The Commission on the 
^ Status of Women was created by statute in 1969. Its 

annual budget for both 1973 and 1974 was $11,500. In 

1974, the Education Committee of the commission issued a 
report on vocational education and career guidance pro- 
grams. The commission has also held a number of seminars 
on topics relevant to women, including employment, legal 
rights and educational opportunities. The commission 
operates a talent bank and expects to supply names of 
qualified women to the governor for appointment to public 
office. 



1 



There are approximately 66,000 wdmen in the state. 
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The Education Commission of the States is a nonprofit organiza- 
tion formed by interstate compact in 1966. Forty-five states, Puerto 
Rico and the Virgin islands are now members Its goat is to further 
a working relationship among governors, state legislators and cdd-^ 
cators for the improvement of education This report is an outcome 
of one of many Commission undertakings at all levels of education 
The Commission offices are located at 300 Lincoln Tower, 1860 
Lincoln Street, Denver. Coioradg^QpOS. 



